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FLASH: The great Pulitzer Prize-winning 
international smash hit, TEAHOUSE OF 
THE AUGUST MOON, will have a second 
road company. See, if you can, this fabulous 
success I sold first as a book and then as a 
play. Latest ALF client sales and appearances include SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
REDBOOK, AMERICAN (July issue) GOLD MEDAL, GENERAL ELECTRIC 
THEATRE and many others. 


It isn’t luck—it’s intelligent planning that put these writers, whose checks you see featured above, 
in the magazines and book lists where they appear regularly. Some had made a few scattered sales, 
Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not the 
way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their talent with our story knowledge 
and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to do when you send me your 
material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 


Beginner or professional, you need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you into 
print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of “know how” in developing and selling professional 
writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who his recently started selling to national magazines, let 
me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with 


many book authors who have become succesful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: | will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at 1% reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 


$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work, Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with sugestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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A Toothpick Story 

After reading Jess Blair’s letter in the June 
Forum I remembered my first strides as a news- 
paper stringer. In some forlorn Alpine village in 
the old country an amateur dance band was 
blaring that one heard the deedletoomdi of the 
clarinets half a mile away. I pushed my bike to 
the nearest house front, as was my habit to save 
money for other travelling expenses, and dropped 
in at Zur Trommel inn. 

And one imagines my joy as I recognized the 
drum being used by the band as a famous his- 
torical drum which participated in the Battle of 
the Peasants in 1704 near Munich. 

I put down the story, with a toothpick, on 
some beer-drenched round piece of cardboard 
and phoned it in. It made a whale of a yarn. 
Jess F. Blair apparently counts only the blessings 
of his writing as expressed with a dollar sign. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Blair ever went out 
to a crowded place to get the story only one 
person in thousands could get that very hour: 
Mr. Blair. I don’t know whether he ever tore 
a print-fresh paper from a newspaper boy’s arm. 
But I did and was happy as a frolic lark to play 
hide-and-seek with a story to find it just there 
on this page in this column almost verbatim as 
I wrote it on my finger nails, a match book, a 
worn envelope, a piece of paper of any shade and 
designation. 

Mine has been the power to bring emotion to 
hundreds, to make them laugh or weep, sympa- 
thize or hate. So one may draw the conclusion, 
there is something left even in a penny-a-word 
writer’s undernourished bosom after everything’s 
been spent: Honor and prestige in one’s self, 
pride to serve truth, writer’s goodwill one might 
record. 

Futon O. Powers, 
136 Thompson Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mississippi Features 
Sir: 

The State Times Sunday feature section, 
“Cavalcade,” is in the market for feature mate- 
rial that has a Mississippi angle. 

We're looking for stories from 500 to 2,000 
words in length with suitable glossies, We try 
to report promptly. Stamped self-addressed en- 
velope should be sent with each submission. 

We’re not interested in rehashes of history— 
unless the alert writer can hang his tale on a 
solid news peg. Mississippians anywhere can be 
used as a focal point—as long as they’ve done 
something worthy of a story. 





Now 
PADDY CHAYEFSKY 
tells how he plans and 
writes those famous 
television plays 


ADDY CHAYEFSKY has been called 

“TV's finest dramatic writer” (Tele- 
vision Magazine) “one of TV’s most hon- 
est and distinctive writers” (John Crosby, 
New York Herald Tribune). His book 
(just published) contains six brilliant 
plays which were seen on the Television 
Playhouse: Holiday Song, Printer’s Meas- 
ure, The Big Deal, Marty, The Mother, 
and The Bachelor Party. 
(a Each play is printed with full cam- 
: era, acting, and production directions, 
exactly as in the working scripts. 


gm Each is followed by a detailed com- 
mentary in which the author analyzes the 
writing problem that was involved and 
explains how he handled it. 

@a He discusses the material that is 
best suited to television and the material 
you should avoid. 

Ga He describes his own methods of 
constructing a play, plotting, characteri- 
zation, and adapting novels and stories 
to TV. 

QF He also has some valuable words 
on the subject of working with producers, 
directors, and advertising agencies. 





Send no money 

This book, in which the most admired 
of all TV playwrights reveals his tech- 
niques, is a virtual must for anyone who 
writes or wants to write for television. 
Examine a copy at home. If you are not 
entirely satisfied that it offers invaluable 
information and insights, return it within 
three weeks and owe nothing. Otherwise, 
we will bill you at $3.75 per copy, plus 
few cents postage. To get your copy of 
TELEVISION PLAYS by Paddy Chay- 
efsky, clip out this advertisement and 
mail it with your name and address to 
Simon and Schuster, Dept. PD, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. (If you en- 
close remittance with order, publishers 
pay postage. Same refund guarantee.) 
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“Cavalcade,” which uses some color but not 
photographs in color, is part of our state-wide 
Sunday paper, and this is the first time this sec- 
tion has been publicized as a new market. 

Pay is on publication and it varies. I try to 
offer a bonus above space rates simply because 
we are, at best, a minor market. Our standards 
are high, and we use a black pencil, scissors, and 
paste liberally. 

Queries aren’t necessary but would save a 
writer time. And we'll give authors the most 
prompt attention possible. Pictures published 
cannot be returned. 

Thought you might be interested to know that 
I began reading Writer’s Digest back in college 
days when I was in Indiana University, in 1947. 
I still look forward to receiving it and have 
found it stimulating during the five years or so 
that I started out as a copyboy on a southern 
daily. 

NorMAN SHAVIN, 
Feature & Sunday Editor, 
State Times, 

300 South State Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Yearbook Gems 
Sir: 

Wanted to tell you how much I enjoyed the 
entertaining piece “How Now, Little Sister?” 
in the ’55 Year Boox! The style and quiet 
humor amused me immensely; and the subject 
matter was of considerable interest, since little 
has appeared about co-operative publishers. 
Thanks for this pleasure. 

Other unusually fine articles in the 55 YEAR 
Boox, to my mind, are: "The Basic Western 
Novel Plots” (Gruber); “Strange History of a 
Writer” (McPartland) ; Lucinda Baker’s human 
“No Literary Slump”; and Pat Fulford’s interest- 
ing analysis of the Cartoon with the Cutting 
Edge (pages 60-61). 

GraHamM Hunter, 
42 Clonavor Road, 
Silver Spring Park, 
West Orange, N. J. 


“Shane” Without Romance 
Sir: 

We all tend to romanticize, and I’m afraid the 
staff at Argosy must be indulging in a little of 
the same as regards the discovery of “Shane.” I 
saw it from a little different angle. 

It must have been about 1946-47 when a 
couple of dozen of us, mostly with musical or 
literary bents, gathered at the hospitable home 
of the Ferrebees one evening. There the briskly 
efficient associate editor of the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, Jack Schaefer, drew me aside and said: 
“T’ve just had an adventure. All my life I’ve 
been reading westerns. A few weeks back I 
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decided to write one—did it at odd times. 
Argosy just took it, for $600. 

“What length?” 

“Novelet.” 

“They took it right off?” Schaefer said, “Yes,” 

“Well, congratulations, but I wish for your 
sake you’d sent it to a higher-paying market first. 
Still, Argosy is an achievement, They publish a 
lot of good stuff. What did you call it?” 

“Shane.” 

“If it’s as good as it sounds I’ll be sceing it in 
the movies.” 

I am quite sure that Schaefer did not realize 
what he had done, but he was no obscurity in 
“a little southern town.” He was an associate 
editor of an excellent paper in the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth-Newport News community, one of 
the most populous on the East Coast. He had 
been an editorial writer for the Baltimore Sun, 
He could write. 

As for the manuscript being “dog-eared and 
single-spaced.” I have no information, but as 
Schaefer was a newspaper pro I would tend to 
doubt both. I know that he did not submit it 
elsewhere before he sent it to Argosy—so it 
shouldn’t have been dog-eared. As for Schaefer's 
typing, I expect it was up to newspaper stand- 
ards, hasty but clean. There is a_ possibility, 
though, that since Jack plainly wrote “Shane” as 
an escape (what an escape!), and not really for 
sale, that he esteemed it lightly and did not 
dress up the manuscript. 

R. F. ARMKNECHT, 
497 Baylston St., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 


Say It With Flowers 
Sir: 

We are regularly accepting story and article 
information to be published in Spirit, a trade 
publication that is printed for retail florists 
throughout the country. 

A monthly publication, Spirit is constantly 
searching for short stories and articles slanted 
toward the florist. There must be a floral back- 
ground in the manuscript, and articles should 
feature timely advice to the florist. 

Length of short stories and articles should run 
eight hundred to sixteen hundred words, with 
Payment at one cent a word. Photographs are 
paid for at the rate of $2.50 per photo. 


R. B. CAMERON 
Associate Editor 

Spirit 

356 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


Address Correction 


The address of Isabel Lewis, whose letter 
was printed in March issue Forum, is 928% 
10th Street, Santa Monica, California, not 938%. 
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Top School Adviser 
Falls For Writing Course 
And Loves It! 


"| want you to know of my appreciation of this course 
of yours. Although it's the only one I've ever taken—and 
the last!—I know a great deal about these correspondence 
courses for would-be writers—and yours is tops. Your 
step-by-step treatment, your assignment sheets, your let- 
ters of comment, your human understanding of flounderers, 
your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable— 
and UNIQUE. Thank you for it all. | shall broadcast my 
admiration of what you are doing." (Letter on file—name 
on request.) 


This testimonial, like all our others, is unsolicited and unpaid. This 
top literary magazine school adviser, when she wanted to take a course in 
writing, chose this one—and after four years she is still recommending it! 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal col- 
laboration under qualified instructors currently active in publishing as 
successful writers or editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people 
to WRITE and SELL and MAKE MONEY through these famous assign- 
ments based on the best known of all books for writers—and prepared by 
the author of that book. 


The marketing of your salable NYS stories will be done for you 
by a nationally known literary agent on a 10% commission basis. 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through the 
work, ) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course.) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books — and a major book club choice — all for 
one NYS graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


FIGURES. 


Dept. J-5 


2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 











Famous Authors and Edi- 
tors To Help Your Writ- 
ing Career Through NYS! 


Our staff of instructors 
includes: 





Henry Kane 


For 3 years writer of Martin 
Kane, Private Eye TV 
series; author of 1 books, 
creator of book and radio 
character Peter Chambers; 
author of motion pictures— 
(latest, New York Confiden- 
tial). Author of stories in the 
the Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan and Esquire. 
(Esquire devoted a feature 
article to him.) 





Stanley Ellin 


Winner of First Prize in the 
latest Ellery Queen Contest 
and seven major prizes in 
previows contests. Author of 

ks The Dreadful Summit, 
The Key To Nicholas Street. 
Author of material in Cosmo- 
politan and McCall’s, writer 
of motion picture, The Big 
Night. Featured on three ma- 
jor television programs. 
And many other outstand- 
ing editors and writers. 








pect, yg SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call) 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you. 
It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
your part by this long established and successful 
course which SELLS FOR LESS THAN THREE 
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Everything Except a Mistress 
Sir: 

I was interested in your article in Writer’s 
Year Book on “Farm Vacations For Writers.” 

I am staying on a small ranch, 12 miles from 
Deming, New Mexico, which is an ideal retreat 
for a writer. 

I have persuaded the Mays to make a special 
price for 1 writer at $47.50 a week for 1 month 
for one person, any month of the year. The Mays 
will take 2 people if they are man and wife. 

There are no dudes, no wranglers. The work of 
the ranch is done by Mr. May and his boys. 

There are many interesting historical incidents 
that could easily be worked into a background 
for a novel. 

The food is simply wonderful. Mrs. May ma- 
jored in Home Economics at college, and the 
food is not “just run of the mill” ranch or farm 
food. Here is a typical menu: 


Breakfast Dinner 
Fruit juice Meat 
Cereal, hot or cold Potatoes 
Bacon and eggs Vegetables 
Pan cakes Salad 
Hot biscuit Home made hot rolls 
Coffee, tea, or milk Desert 


Coffee, tea or milk 


Supper 
(which is just as big as dinner) 
Meat 
Macaroni (or potatoes) 
Vegetables 
Salad 
Home made bread 
Desert 
Coffee, tea or milk 


Please request a picture with a stamped envel- 
ope for return. 


Joy D. Rostnson, 
Rabbit Hole Cottage, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


SOS To Prize Winners 
Sir: 


Prize winning poems from 12 contests of the 
Southwest Writers Conference are to be published 
in an anthology. 

This is with a royalty contract of the Naylor 
Company, San Antonio, Texas, Publication date: 
National Poetry Day, October 15th. 

Poets who have won prizes at this Conference, 
including honorable mentions, send two copies of 
your poems for inclusion, Deadline: August Ist. 

If your poem has been published in the mean- 
time, send written permission of editor or pub- 
lisher. Credit will be given. Mail to: 

Dez Woops, Director 
Southwest Writers Conference 
406 So. Carancahua 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


Queries on Queries 


William L. Rivers’ article (‘“Theories on 
Queries”) was interesting and no doubt helpful 
to those who belong to the “query-first” school, 
but it raised a number of questions in my mind, 
Isn’t it possible: 


(1) That a writer, particularly a beginner, can 
spend so much time querying editors that he 
never gets down to writing anything but letters? 


(2) That, in the majority of cases, if the 
writer knows his business, an idea that is worth 
a query is also worth an article? 


(3) That, contrary to Rivers, a great many 
editors take just as long to report on a query 
as they do to report on an article? 


(4) That, in order for the writer to write an 
intelligent query letter, he must already have 
investigated his subject thoroughly and, there- 
fore, might just as well go ahead and write the 
article? 


(5) That, if a writer gets several negative 
responses about an idea, his original enthusiasm 
for the subject is likely to be dampened to such 
an extent that it shows up in the finished piece, 
if he does decide to go ahead and write about it? 


(6) That, if the writer is to turn out a decent 
piece, he must first of all write about something 
that interests him, regardless of what others may 
think of the idea before it is written. 


(7) That, if a writer needs the psychological 
support of a “go ahead” before he can do his 
best job of writing, he must not have very much 
faith in his idea and that, hence, it is probably 
not a very good idea? 


Jack M. SwartourT, 
1505 Koenig Lane, 
Austin 5, Texas 


e Mr. Swartout’s points are well taken. We 
cannot go into them one by one, but certainly 
some or all of these points might apply to a 
number of writers. However, we know of a great 
many writers who use the query-first approach 
successfully, and who feel that they gain the 
writer’s greatest asset—time—by doing so.—Ed. 


Green Market 


We are interested in getting material on the 
plant guard and plant security. This will be in- 
cluded in a new publication we are developing 
for the Plant Guard. It would be best to have 
interested persons write to our editor: Lawrence 
Stessin, National Foremen’s Institute, 9 East 40 
Street, New York City 16, for more information. 
We will pay up to 10c a word for suitable mate- 
rial. 

Hevene S. Brown, 


9 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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What Makes 


Writing Ability Grow? 





WINS ESSAY CONTEST 
WITH N.LA. TRAINING 
“The N.I.A. method 
prepared me for al- 
most any type of 
writing I may want 
to do. I just won a 
prize for my entry in 
the Christopher Es- 
say Contest which 
has all but paid for 
my N.I.A. Course. 
I’ve contributed two 
stories to the Colo- 
rado Republican, 
which they have 
published and they 
have asked for more. 
Many thanks for 
your encourage- 
ment!”—Mrs. M. V. 
Hunter, 3310 W. 
3lst Ave., Denver, 
11, Colo. 





SELLS FIRST STORY 
AT 60 


“Since I am crowd- 
ing threescore, my 
objective in taking 
the N.I.A. Course 
was not to become a 
professional writer. 
However, while still 
taking the course, I 
sent an article to St. 
Joseph Magazine. It 
was immediately ac- 
cepted and I was 
asked for more. All 
thanks to N.1.A.”— 
Albert M. Hinman, 
1937 East Silver St., 
Tuscon, Ariz. 


OR a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America has been 

giving FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are fired with 
the desire to write, have taken advantage of this offer to measure their 


ability. 
What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” has filled 
out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discovered a single 
individual miraculously endowed by nature with all the qualities that 
go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas— and a dull, uninteresting style. 
Another has great creative imagination but is woefully weak on struc- 
ture and technique. A third has a natural writing knack—yet lacks 
judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case success 
can come only after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principle reason why so many promising writers 
fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided — incomplete. It needs round- 
ing out. 

Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on journalism— continuous 
writing —the sort of training that turns out more successful writers 
than any other experience. Many of the authors of today’s “best sellers” 
are newspaper-trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it starts 
you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
Week by week you receive actual assignments just as if you were right 
at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
writers with years of experience “breaking in” new authors. They will 
point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you 
from progressing. At the same time they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “big money,” or become 
prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with earnings of 
$25, $50, $100 or more for material that takes little time to write — 
stories, articles on business, travel, sports, hobbies, local, club and 
church activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


Free to those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambitions, 
send for our interesting Free Writing Aptitude Test. This searching 
test of your native abilities is FREE—entirely without obligation. 
You will enjoy it. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 
(Licensed by State of N. Y.) 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apti- 
tude Test and further information about writing for profit, 
as promised in Writer’s Digest. 


Mr. 
ol ha tac testinal caalace salpe dane iewnndriies 
Miss 

cts ccri cen nahpcconiinniibencnduatinmmucatnnnintanevattees 


TN a5 nhs ti danbanssadenweceowen Eo 5. PR cask eevee devadicavenvanwes 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
( Check here if veteran. 7-L-435 


Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 











unique op portunity 


FOR EARNEST 
WRITERS ONLY! 


oK ERICK BERRY, noted writer of over 
fifty books, countless short stories and 
special articles; currently editor of Wins- 
ton’s Land of the Free series, and Scrib- 
ner’s Strength of the Union series, will 
give expert analysis and constructive ad- 
vice on both juvenile and adult scripts of 
any length. Experience as an editor has 
shown the urgent need for a service to 
help writers of potentially salable scripts 
—-scripts which a busy publisher often 
regretfully rejects for lack of time and 
staff to develop to the required standard. 


Since all work is handled personally 
in the Connecticut studio it is necessary 
to limit this service to writers determined 


to succeed in their chosen field. 


One dollar per thousand words; five 
dollars min. No connection with any 
literary agency. 


ERICK BERRY 


SHARON, CONN. 


*Viking Press, Oxford Press, Mac- 
millan, Harcourt Brace, Lothrop, 
Scribners, Winston, Appleton-Cen- 
tury, Dodd Meade, Harpers, Co-au- 
thor (with Herbert Best) of Writing 
for Children, Viking. 











An Editor Praises 

The response to my letter requesting corre- 
spondents, which you so kindly used in the 
Forum section of WD, has been gratifying. 

We expect to make use of fully 70 per cent 
of those who submitted applications. I was very 
favorably struck by the large number of news- 
paper people among others who were also well 
qualified. 

This bespeaks the high level of your reader- 
ship, a fact of which I was aware before I sent 
the letter. 

DANIEL SHIFREN, News Editor, 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 

100 East Forty-Second St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


e Those of you who are interested in this mar- 
ket and who missed our listing should write Mr. 
Shifren for his requirement sheet. 


An Editor Complains 
Sir: 

Your listing of Our Pastime in the May “Writ- 
ers Market” brought a deluge of manuscripts, 
Unfortunately most of them did not read the 
report fully or ignored what was stated, namely, 
“Currently looking for short poems, quizzes, epi- 
grams and philosophical bits for our ‘Writ- 
ers’ Showcase’ page. Send 25c for sample copy 
to study requirements.” 

Our Pastime received over two hundred and 
fifty unsolicited, unqueried articles ranging from 
1000 to 4000 words—just what we’re not in the 
market for at present. One thing I can say 
though: Writers Digest certainly has strong pull- 
ing power! This is not to mention the hundreds 
of brief items received. 

The avalanche of manuscripts prompted me to 
write to you about Why some writers get rejects: 
they don’t study the requirements, they send in 
material which must have been dug up from a 
bottom drawer, some Mss. were dog-eared and 
dated from other editors, others didn’t enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope, some were torn 
or on small size writing paper etc. It’s unbeliev- 
able that so many writers are still ignorant of 
the fundamental requirements of manuscript 
submission. 

Leo Louis Marte. Lo, Editor, 
Our Pastime Magazine, 

49 West 85th Street, 

New York 24, N. Y. 


More Intimate 
Sir: 

“Across The Desk” is a welcome addition to 
W. D. It seems to draw Editor and reader closer 
together. 

Would like to apply for job (san sou but 
beaucoup experience) while you “arrange” a 
stay in Haiti, but this would be too short. 

Harry Sorc 
103 Ball Farm Road 
Oakland, Connecticut 
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A Pox on Humility 
Sir: 

Congratulations on the lively new “Across the 
Desk” page in the June W. D. I agree with you 
that humility is an admirable virtue, but I think 
it is one that only the accomplished can wear 
with ease, I say a pox on humility for beginning 
writers! If we didn’t have the self-conviction of 
our own talents, half of us would never get to 
the point where we could graciously defer the 
praise of others. 

Anyway—hope we'll be seeing “Across the 
Desk” every month from now on. It’s a W. D. 
Extra I look forward to. 

DorotHy MARSHALL, 
631 Grand Ave. 
Covington, Ky. 


Car Gags 
Sir: 

Cartoonists interested in having us buy their 
material should first be familiar with our publi- 
cation. It is the official club publication for 
nearly 100,000 members of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, Wisconsin Division. 

We use only one cartoon a month and our 
rate is $5.00 for each cartoon used. We are not 
interested in anything ridiculing the motorist 
as a willful speeder or careless, indifferent driver 
because it is our contention that the great 
majority of motorists want to do the right thing 
and obey the laws. Neither are we interested 
in the worn-out theme depicting the woman 
driver as a menace on the road. 

We want to see witty, well-thought-out car- 
toons pointing up present-day motoring prob- 
lems or trends such as parking, congested, inade- 
quate highways, the matter of traffic safety, or 
of travel. Before sending us anything, obtain 
copies of the Wisconsin Motor News and see 
what we are using. 

ARTHUR WICHERN, 
AAA Wisconsin Division, 
State Headquarters, 

103 No. Hamilton St., 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Poetic License? 
Sir: 

Having an intimate acquaintance with horse- 
shoes and blacksmith shops since way back when 
as a moppet I had to crank the bellows of the 
forge for my father my usually dull wit was even 
more befuddled by a line in an article in W. D., 
May, ’55, page 20, column 1. Here Pearl Anoe 
tells me that on her island rusty horseshoes 
gleamed in the sun! 

Mrs. L. M. Kusxa, 
East Dubuque, IIl. 


© Glad you’re on the ball, Mrs. Kluska. It must 
have been the gleam in Miss Anoe’s eye reflecting 
on the horseshoe.—Ed, 





Attention 
Crime Writers! 


The Real Inside Facts of Crime In- 
vestigation as Documented by Scot- 
land Yard and the Swedish Police. 


“CRIME DETECTION” 


This book was not expressly written for writ- 
ers. It was prepared (and is used) as a textbook 
for use in training criminal investigators. Each 
page gives authentic details concerning every 
phase of criminal activities including ballistics, 
analysis of blood stains in murder, poisons, 
examination of corpse, electrocution, and a 
thousand other important facts. No crime writer 
should be without this reference—it will pro- 
vide a wealth of new clues and plotting ideas. 
Further, many actual cases are discussed in 
detail and each chapter contains a bibli- 
ography which is a guide to the best in crime 
literature. 

Be sure of your facts, and keep up with the 
—_ in new ideas—order your copy now—only 

356 pages 153 illustrations 


Order direct from Elsevier 





© ELSEVIER PRESS, Inc.°| 





2330-D Holcombe Blvd. 
Houston e 


Houston 25, Texas 
New York 
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MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 





SPANISH pee thee nd 4 FRENCH 
GERMAN - ITALIAN - RUSSIAN 
MODERN GREEK — Any of 32 ienguoges available 
tor 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 


With Ba gh mage ag World’s Standard Conversational Method 
—Yo Start to SPEAK another language TOMORROW—or iT 
costs YOU NOTHING! 
For just 20 Minutes a Dey you listen to Linguaphone’s Life-like 
It FUN—to learn another language AT 
HOME with LINGUAPHONE the same natural way you learned 
to speak before you went to school. 


Only LINGUAPHONE brin; the world’s outstanding native 
language teachers into your home. You hear both men and women 
speak about we matters in their native tongue. YOU under- 
stand—yYou PEAK correctly as they do. It’s like living in 
another a, 

That’s why Linguaphone is used ‘round the world by educators, 
governments ai business firms. More than a million home-study 
students of all ages. 








10-DAY FREE TRIAL 
Send today for Free booklet that tells about Linguaphone 
and how you may obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit in 
the language you choose on 10-day FREE TRIAL. 
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KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3.00 

Revision, editing, ghostwriting 

Prompt Service 


Free Information 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 











HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 
7 weeks. Tuition includes private story, article, 
novel, play, or poetry instruction; room, meals, (18th 
yr.). Reference WHO'S WHO IN THE MIDWEST, 6 
textbooks, 1500 lectures. Or I'll also help you sell by 
mail coaching. $1 M. words. $10 per month. 
ILDRED |, REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 











CASH PRIZES 


even for rejects! 


$ Find out foday about MODERN ROMANCES §$ 

$ new and continuous "Cash Prize Point System" $ 
. drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 

$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 $ 








22nd Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 


JULY 25—AUGUST 12, 1955 


Workshops in novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction, drama, serial novel, television plays, and 
writing and marketing roblems. 

Staff includes May Sarton, Hal Borland, Lawrence 
Richard Holmes, Nora Kramer, Ward Morehouse, C. E. 
Scoggins, Edwin Balmer, Wm. E. Barrett, J. P . Miller. 


For information write Don Saunders, 
onference Director 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 











Don’t Plug the Dyke 
Dear “Dyke”: 

Give up drinking . . . give up smoking... 
give up eating ... even give up your mother- 
in-law (give her a chance to “duck”!) .. .but 
Don’t give up Humor. Don’t dare “plug” the 
“Dyke”! Let the damn thing overflow! Spilling, 
refreshingly, into every reachable life! Tinkle on 

. There is a “crying” need for lovely laughter 
in this sad, hectic, “rejecting” ole world! Lots 
and lots of it! And he—or she—who can erase 
frowns . . . shouldn’t class himself with clowns. 
I don’t! And I am one of those whose stuff—most 
of it—is classed as “humor.” Though still unpub- 
lished, as fiction— merely feature newspaper 
articles, by-lined, radio, publicity, etc. Did one 
feature once “In Defense Of An Ancestor Named 
Eve”—published by a N. C. newspaper—made 
two southern states “chuckle.” 

LuciLte Fant Rotrna, 
498 N, Orange Blossom Trail, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Sung Best By Children 
Sir: 

So Bob Dykeman wants to give us something 
deeper and more lasting than a laugh. Well, I, 
for one, am very much interested in this better 
thing, but it’s got to be good—even terrific. 

I like to laugh. 

Laughter will minimize many mistakes, relieve 
embarrassment, dispel hate, prejudice, intoler- 
ance, loneliness, and anxiety. 

Communism can not take root in laughter; 
neither can bigotry, greed, hate, or crime. 


Laughter is God’s own music sung best by little 
children. 


No one should do without it. I find most folks 
are shorter of laughter than of money, and those 
with plenty of laughter don’t seem to miss the 
money. 


So, Mr. Dykeman, forsake your fair maid 
Humor if you really have something better to 
offer, but, please, don’t belittle her wondrous 
qualities even to yourself. 

ADELL Ropcers, 
Lockhart, California 








WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |W 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 


i a 


— a | 


Boulder, Colorado 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery™ in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 


STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


on td market haphazardly and write biindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
sending your manuscript. The fee is very lew. If you sa te sell we 
oon Rely you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors ‘ 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 











If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yow sell 
highest-rate markets. 
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Ordeal By Questions 
Sir: 

I thought Mr. Murphy’s “The Perfect Parry” 
very good, very amusing, and (as I’m sure all 
writers did) I identified with this piece heavily. 

I’ve tried, in answering questions about my 
writing: serious consideration of question, flip- 
pancy, sarcasm, evasion, changing subject abruptly, 
walking out suddenly as though to a fire, plung- 
ing into a brooding silence, ordering more drinks, 
having sudden difficulty with cigaret lighter, 
coughing violently, answering phones that didn’t 
ring, laughing idiotically, and with strangers— 
not likely to cultivate—complete denial that I 
was a writer—confession of being on relief. 

There are some things that all writers have 
in common, and this trying to answer questions 
is one of them. 

Here’s to all my unknown and isolated brothers 
(and sisters, bless them). 

Jack WESTBROOK, 
619 Cherry Street 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


In Search of Old Friends 
Sir: 

Would like to hear from my former classmates 
who attended the ‘Veterans’ School of Fiction 
Writing” at Daytona Beach, Florida. Mr. Hale 
was the superintendent, Mr. Ted Fox was our 
instructor and some of my friends are as follows: 
Bill Balza, Frank Samure, Bert Friend, Dee 
Campbell, Branch Sayers, Charles Strickland, 
Pearl Howard. 

AL CALANDRA, 


11 Commerce Street 
Scotia, N. Y. 


She Loves Her Rejects 
Sir: 

First, I’m tired of the never ending lament: 
“We're the long suffering, who submit literary 
gems, only to have the big, bad, underhanded 
editors reject them and mark them up with 
over-sized clips!” 

I have a full collection of these over-sized 
brass clips, so I have a right to voice. Let’s face 
it, if we had anything worth selling, we wouldn’t 
have a brass clip, we’d have a brass ring! If our 
script didn’t sell to one editor, what makes us 
think it will to the next? We must retype and 
revise our script, so who gives a darn how much 
bond paper the editors ruin? Any manuscript 
which has been rejected must be re-written to 
make it salable! 

And, now about these big, bad men who sit 
behind a plush desk and do nothing but put 
big clips on our little darlings. These men are 
busines men! They sell magazines! I don’t know 








UZZELL 


SEEKS 
serious writers only 


We have moved from our full page to this 
space since we find it no longer necessary to 
billboard our services to secure enough worth 
while clients. All our work is handled person- 
ally by us. Now we invite only those of you 
who are serious in your writing, who can 
recognize competence and are ready to work. 
Our books in the libraries, Who’s Who, almost 
any agent, editor or publisher or successful 
writer, our many friends, will tell you who 
and what we are if you don’t know. The best 
beginning is with a troublesome story or ar- 
ticle (fee $5) or a letter requesting our free 
informative 6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary 
Services,” and explaining your need. 


; THOMAS H. UZZELL _ 
Stillwater CAMELIA W. UZZELL Oklahoma 











GWENDOLYN BROOKS 
Poetry Criticism 
"eile Gah wae 


Awards: Pulitzer Prize, Guggenheim Fellowships, 
Academy of Arts and Letters, others. 


7428 S. Evans Chicago, Ill. 





Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- 
fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My 
clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 


necessary, and present your material in its very best 
shape for publication. Returned to you typewritten all 
ready for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 











New efficient COPYHOLDER 
enables you to get better 
and faster results. A line fol- 
lower underscores the line 
being typed—oand it rolls 
smoothly over paper and 
Steno-book pages. Brown 
plate is 10x 14 and there is 
a recess at rear of base for 
paper clips. 

TRY IT 5 DAYS and if not 
completely satisfied, return 
it and full purchase price 
will be cheerfully returned. 


Mail your personal check of $3.95 to 
Pilot Co., Box 11 Tustin, California 
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any editors, but I do know that they must walk 
on their eyes! I have letters from editors, signed 
by them, from every slick worth mentioning! 
Sure, they rejected my work, put a brass clip 
on my bond paper, but their letters soften the 
blow. When Post or Collier's or Cosmopolitan 
editors take the time and trouble to get a 
personal letter off to a writer, you know you're 
hitting close! 

Mr. William E. Rae of Outdoor Life bought 
my first piece. I can’t begin to tell you how 
happy he was that he’d found a new writer with 
a printable script (after many revisions, of 
course). He has helped me no end. 

MarcGaret CosGrove LAwRENCE, 
961 Wellesley Avenue, 
West Los Angeles, 49 


Writing in 3-D 

When a writer takes pen in hand and rises up 
“against” something, the subject matter should 
first have been viewed in three dimensions, the 
near, the far, and the in-between. 

In your April issue Roberta Nelson has ac- 
cused Gloria Whorton and me of being “too 
timid” to assert ourselves in our wife-mother- 
writer conflict. “Timid” is scarcely the word. 
And sometimes, “‘self-assertion” can be a Wrong 
word for selfishness. A mother knows her No. 1 
job. Only if there is spare time can she, with a 
clear conscience, pursue other interests. 

To think that these so-called “timid” women 
are fading from the American scene is a fallacy. 
Roberta would have all men believe “you can’t 
hardly get them kind anymore.” 

Mrs. LILLIAN ELDERS, 
Route No. 1, 
Coulterville, Illinois 


Short But Deep 
Sir: 
To Elizabeth Dennison: — 

I almost missed your two lines on page 77 
of the May issue. 

Any writer, or would-be writer will appreciate 
the wit and truth that you have put into these 
twelve words. 

M. Atice GoranoFr, 
754 9th Street, 
Fairbanks, Alaksa 


¢ Miss Dennison please let us have your address. 
We are holding a small check for you.—Ed. 








GOOD NEWS! 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
can bring you good news as early as with Lesson No. III. 
Mrs. Nita Daniel writes: “‘I took your chart for Lesson 
No. III and re-worked two old stories. Both acceptances 
came within a week. Credit is due you for both these sales, 
Thank you, Miss Bloom, for these two booster-uppers. 


THIS COURSE IS RETROACTIVE 
Both of these stories were oldies which had prgvicusty bes 
rejected because they had serious structural flaws efore 
taking the PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP course, Mrs. 
Daniel knew only that the stories were pot salable. She 
didn’t know why. After studying Lesson No. III, she knew 
not only why, but wha do about it. She did it and both 
stories sold immediately. 
HOW ABOUT YOU? 
Do you know what steps to take to write a salable story? 
Do you know why some of your old stories have not sold? 
Do you know what to do to make them salable? 
About Pauline Bloom: Author of hundreds of published 
stories and articles, many of them in the top slicks, she 
has taught fiction waa at Town Hall, Rutgers Univ., 
and Brooklyn College. er system has been tested and 
proved success 
ONE — TO A SECONDARY MARKET ho PAY 
OR YOUR COURSE AND START Y 
ON YOUR WAY 

CRITICISM SERVICE. Have you a story which should 
sell but doesn’t? Pauline Bloom can tell you what's wrong 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 

00 minimum. Payment and stamped envelope should 
accompany script. Special rate for books. 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S#.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 
{ like to. knov r ithout 























“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
ef CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Ine.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TY 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 


criticism .. . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 











1954 Anthology of 5 Best oe See Short-Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 


This new volume of 39 short-s 


O BOOKS IN ONE including editor’s 17 chapters on how to write and 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Weel bp es Yorker, Esquire, Atlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages....... $3.95 


OBERFIRST PUBLICAT 


blishers, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“The hour the checks go out... 


BOOKKEEPING DEPT. 











One of the most pleasant duties at SMLA takes place at 4 p.m. each business 
day: the signing and mailing of checks to authors whose scripts we've sold that day. An 
average of ten to fifty checks are mailed daily, for a total of over 6,000 checks mailed 
each year. 

It’s a particularly pleasant duty for two reasons. First of all, there’s the excite- 
ment and enjoyment of advancing a writer’s career. And second, there’s the comfortable 
knowledge that every check we send to an author means that 10% of the publisher's 
check has been deposited to our bank account. We'd certainly like, therefore, to get 
YOU on our check-mailing list. 

And that places the matter squarely on your shoulders. If you have material you 
believe salable, but are keeping it in a desk-drawer or trunk where it’s doing no one 
any good—or if you've been submitting on your own, but not hitting—it might be a 
good idea fo let this firm, one of the largest sellers of manuscript material in the world, 
have a look at your stuff. We'll do our best to make you one of our 4 p.m. regulars. 


| SERVICE) If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. if your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 





PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for 
books over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


AVY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

“ . . « If you long to get into the world of the published writer, it will behoove you to read Scott 
Meredith's ‘Writing to Sell’... ™ —tincoln (Nebraska) Journal 

Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Across 
the Desk 





Playwrights will enjoy “Killing Off The Theater,” by Walter Kerr, 
(April Harper’s). The theater just isn’t drawing the audiences any 
more, and it can’t all be blamed on television and the movies. “I spent 
a year as a second night regular, reviewing plays for a magazine,” 
writes Mr. Kerr, “it was the lonesomest year of my life.” According 
to this critic the contemporary theater suffers from too much trivia. 
What we need are plays of magnitude. People come to the theater 
to be moved by the larger problems of life and death, love and moral 
conflicts. They look for laughter and tears, noise and color. On read- 
ing Mr. Kerr’s article, we tried to remember which of the plays that 
we had seen during the last few years left us with a strong memory of 
feeling. The first play that came to our mind was Ollivier’s production 
of Oedipus—we had to strain to remember some of the contemporary 
plays. According to our own experience, Mr. Kerr’s suggestions make 
sense, and we hope that some of you will be able to give the theater a 
much needed shot in the proscenium. 


While in Chicago last month we visited at Playboy. This 50c slick male 
mag is now a top paying market. Expansion is in the works here, both 
for the staff and for the book. Starting off on one floor of 11 E. 
Superior Street, the building is by now completely invaded by 
playboys. Eight more pages are to be added in December, rates 
have been upped, with $1,000 to be paid for the lead story. (We'll 
give you all the details on requirements in the Chicago Market Letter 
next month.) Ray Russell has moved up from Associate Editor to 
Executive Editor and Jack Kessie, formerly of Esquire, has stepped 
into Russell’s place. We met Hugh Hefner, the publisher, Russell and 
Kessie. Found them all three to be young (more under 30 than over), 
bright, enthusiastic and with very warm thoughts towards WRITER’s 
DicEst readers. 


If you want to be a Globetrotter but lack the necessary funds, here’s 
an item that might interest you. Harian Publications, Greenlawn, 
Connecticut, has published a $1-dollar pamphlet, entitled How To 
Get A Job That Takes You Traveling. The author, Norman D. Ford, 
is honorary Vice President of the Globetrotters Club. Included are 
overseas job suggestions for husband and wife teams, jobs on ships 
and airlines, possibilities in commerce, archaeology, government, etc. 


Writers lost a friend this month when Country Gentleman-Better 
Farming, after 102 years of dignity and vigor went the way of all 
flesh. It’s the first Curtis failure and leaves Independence Square 
with four aces: The Post, Journal, Holiday and Jack and Jill. Country 
Gentleman was bought by Farm Journal. Why did this happen? The 
American farm scene has changed radically during the last 10 years. 
Today only 9% of farms do most of the countries farm business and 
there is less need for a mass farm magazine. Advertisers want to 
reach the farmers who buy farm equipment rather than pay to reach 
everybody with an RFD address. Replacing C.G. in the Curtis chain 
is the new quarterly Bride-T o-Be.—M.B. 
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Watch out 





for these... 


10 Danger Signals for Article Writers 


I Is NO longer news in the publishing 
world, that non-fiction presently way 
outdraws fiction. A look at the contents 
page of any of the leading magazines gives 
eloquent proof of the greater emphasis on 
fact at the expense of fantasy. 

If there is such a big demand for articles, 
why are they increasingly harder to sell? 
For two reasons. One, the classic law of 
supply and demand applies as much to 
literature as it does to lettuce. Since editors 
are buying more non-fiction, top-flight pro- 
fessionals are also producing more. A disci- 
plined writer can usually handle fiction and 
non-fiction. If he is writing to the market, 
therefore, he slows up on the short stories 
and gets busy with articles. 

Another reason why professional free 
lancers who for years have been selling 
regularly, are now experiencing some mar- 
keting trouble is the worrysome number of 
amateurs who have entered the field. 

As Time’s literary department pointed 
out not long ago, these are people whose 
lives, accomplishments, or jobs have en- 
dowed them with a special story nobody 
else, however good a craftsman, can deliver 
with the same flavor of freshness and 
authenticity that the mere use of the per- 
sonal pronoun “I” creates. 
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As literary gatecrashers, they have met 
with an impressive amount of success: Lil- 
lian Roth with her account of the horrors 
of alcoholism as she experienced them; 
Norman Vincent Peale’s hints on happi- 
ness; Mrs. Taylor’s biography of her fa- 
mous daughter Elizabeth; Ethel Merman’s 
reminiscences, Ethel Barrymore’s reminis- 
cences, Bing Crosby’s reminiscences, Sophie 
Tucker’s reminiscences, Rocky Graziano’s 
reminiscences, to say nothing of Polly 
Adler’s reminiscences. Whether as books or 
in magazine form, written with or without 
ghosts, each has deprived one professional 
writer of a potential sale, and a consider- 
able portion of the paycheck. 


Stacking Up The Odds 


To compete successfully it is more than 
ever important for a writer to examine 








Jeanne Perkins Harman spent eight years of 
her professional life on the staff of Life. 
During this time she bylined a number of 
personality pieces and performed various edi- 
torial chores. In 1949 she married and re- 
signed from Life. At present she is living at 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, where, besides 
taking care of her six-months old baby and 
helping her husband in his boat business, she 
still finds time to free lance. She is also 
Time Inc.’s Virgin Island correspondent. 
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With people like Polly Adler 
competing for a byline, 

the professional free lancer needs 
better aim than ever. Check 
these points before you invest 


your time. 


By Jeanne Perkins Harman 


every article he writes, with a highly critical 
eye. Time is the writer’s most important 
expenditure. If he wastes it, the results di- 
rectly affect his pocketbook. 

There are ten “danger signals” I look for 
before investing any appreciable amount of 
time or work in a piece. Many of them 
may seem too obvious even to mention. Yet 
measuring off the sales potential of a pro- 
ject requires taking into consideration all 
factors—especially the obvious ones. 


1. WRONG SUBJECT. Many editors, 
say, “Give us a good story and we'll do the 
rest.” While fiction can fail or succeed as 
much on how you say a thing as on what 
you say, usually the important element in 
an article of fact is “Wahat’s the story?” 


As you thumb through the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature for the past 
three years, your fingers crossed that you 
won't find that your idea has already been 
done to death, you may get a thrill out of 
the discovery that apparently nobody has 
ever thought of it. Commending yourself 
privately for your originality, perception 
and foresight, you dig in and start to gather 
the material. As you pick up a statistic 
here, an anecdote there, your enthusiasm 


grows. 


But when you come to the actual writing, 
you realize that you are in serious trouble. 
You may have sensed it before, but you re- 
jected the thought because you were enjoy- 
ing the subject so much. 

As you try to get your research into arti- 
cle form, however, you find that all that 
fascinating information you got just doesn’t 
add up to anything. There is no pattern, 
no line of logic, no conclusion to be drawn. 

The most heartbreaking example of this 
kind concerned a life assignment to do an 
article on “The Effect of Divorce on Chil- 
dren.” What we had in mind was a stop- 
per, an And Sudden Death kind of piece. 
We wanted to show the wreckage of human 
lives that resulted from broken homes, as 
vividly and compellingly as the Reader’s 
Digest’s famed piece on traffic accidents 
had dramatized the horrors of bodies 
mangled in automobile accidents. 


The preparatory stages went marvelously. 
Duke University had compiled a study of 
the subject. The children’s courts, social 
welfare agencies, psychiatrists, all responded 
with case histories that would wring any- 
one’s heart. But then came the catch. 


Too Many Variables 


Not one of them was willing to state 
categorically that the rich boy who held up 
gas stations did so only because of the un- 
happiness caused by his parents’ breakup, 
that the pretty daughter of a suburban 
school teacher had become a prostitute only 
because she was looking for the love she 
didn’t have. 

Certainly the tragedy caused by the par- 
ents robbing these youngsters of emotional 





The rich boy who held up gas stations 











security through divorce might well have 
resulted in their subsequent disasters. 

On the other hand, who could say that 
these children did not possess inherent char- 
acter traits that would have led them into 
difficulty no matter how devoted their par- 
ents were to each other? Certainly none of 
the authorities was willing to stick his neck 
out, and with no expert to evaluate speci- 
fically just what divorce did to children, we 
had no piece. A lot of good anecdotes, 
plenty of provocative quotes, but nothing 
definite. No pattern. No conclusion. No 
article. 


Does Anyone Care? 
2. GOOD SUBJECT BUT NO MAR- 


KET. In the never-ending search for color- 
ful copy, every writer knows the thrill of 
running across some subject or individual 
who is a “natural.” The details of his life 
are fabulous, his biography teems with anec- 
dotes, every word that comes out of his 
mouth is quotable. But before you start 
investing your time in that project, you 
need to ask yourself, who cares? This “dan- 
ger signal” is a particularly insidious one, 
because every magazine contains examples 
of writers who did such pieces and sold 
them. 

Last year, for instance, The Saturday 
Evening Post contained a long cover story 
on an obscure treasure hunter in the Florida 
Keys. Not only was the subject a complete 
unknown—nobody but his neighbors had 
ever heard of him—but even worse, he had 
never found any treasure. A success story 
without success. Yet the piece was pub- 
lished. 

I maintain that if a free-lancer had sub- 
mitted the same piece, he would still be get- 
ting rejection slips. 

Well written? Yes. But a story? Definite- 
ly not. 

Then why did it appear? Only the edi- 
tors of The Saturday Evening Post can 
really answer that, but consider these possi- 
bilities. The piece was signed by a regular 
contributor to The Post. Could it be that 
this completed his required number of 
pieces to be delivered per year? Could it 
be that a last minute editorial casualty re- 
quired a quick substitution? Or is it that 
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every topnotch writer is allowed one not 
quite so successful piece now and then? 

Every good contract writer, that is. The 
free-lancer enjoys no such luxury. Each 
piece he submits has to be as good as his 
best. 

My enthusiasm has often won over my 
better judgment on this score. Sprightly 
subjects, good copy, but so obscure nobody 
cared. One was a witty French crooner, 
another a stuffed animal manufacturer. 
The lives and times of both made exciting 
reading. But what responsive note would 
they strike in the minds of American read- 
ers? Again, who cared? Certainly not the 
editors. Result: waste of my time and the 
subject’s. 











He had never found any treasure 


3. WRONG MARKET. This is one of 
the easier mistakes to avoid, since through 
sheer persistence, the manuscript, if at all 
salable, usually finds its way to the right 
market. However, it saves time, postage, 
and retyping (to say nothing of morale) to 
aim your shot as carefully as possible in 
the first place. 

Market guides are wonderful inventions, 
but occasionally they can lead you astray. 
On a piece about Marineland’s trained por- 
poises I did something I'll not do again— 
picked a market by name only. Since it 
dealt with animals, I thought it was the 
perfect market. 

Back came not only a rejection, but an 
outraged letter from the editor, expressing 
his estimate in no uncertain terms of the 
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low character of writers who would take 
money for exploiting the sufferings of dumb 
animals. (The fact that the porpoises are 
born hams, miserable only when deprived 
of an audience, he dismissed as weak ali- 
biing.) The American Magazine was not so 
touchy, fortunately—they bought the story. 


4. WORDINESS. Like the oft-quoted 
Russian writer who told his friend he was 
writing him a long letter because he didn’t 
have time to write a short one, writers 
often go “on and on” from sheer inertia. 
Not only is it easier to write a long piece 
than a short one, it also eliminates the 
necessity of facing that all important test 
of good writing: Selectivity. 











One was a stuffed animal manufacturer 


Article writing demands tightly-packed, 
suspenseful narrative. Each sentence should 
so titillate the reader that he can’t bear to 
miss the next. Each paragraph should pack 
such a punch that it inevitably leads the 
reader on to the following paragraph. Each 
page should sell the next. 

Here’s an example of packed sentences 
from an article on the Virgin Islands, pub- 
lished in Travel Agents News: 

A long time ago, when their cane fields 
prospered and the waterfront warehouses 
bulged with ivories, brocades and other 
treasures from all over the world, Virgin 
Islanders had a national pastime called 
“slingarin.” 

Forsaking their labors for the day, the 
“slingerers” started out on a fine sunshiny 
morning with a krone or two in their pocket 
and not a care. Where they were bound 
they did not know. 








Wordiness in style can be eliminated by tak- 
ing a pencil and pretending you are going 
to have to pay for each word as if you were 
sending a telegram. 

But what about wordiness in structure? 
Are all the descriptions really necessary to 
the forward movement of the article? My 
own wordiness always seems to occur at the 
beginning and the end. Probably other 
writers find the same difficulty, since it is 
pretty generally agreed that these two items 
cause more cerebration than any other 
aspect of article writing. 


A Man Has To Be Human 


5. THE REAL FEEL: We all know that 
humanizing our characters is one of the 
basic, unbreakable rules of good writing, 
whether fiction or non-fiction. But some- 
times we know the character so well, we 
forget that our readers don’t. 

After eight years of specializing in “peo- 
ple” stories, I was guilty of the worst kind 
of neglect on a Time stringer assignment in 
the Virgin Islands. I wrote six pages of 
glowing research on a doctor’s early strug- 
gles, his accomplishments, current projects, 
etc., but not a word about the man himself. 


The day before closing came a sharp 
cable from New York, “What’s he like?” 
Hastily I filed a page and a half about Dr. 
Anduze’s genius in story telling, his danc- 
ing skill, animated manner of speech, his 
beautiful green-eyed wife whose portrait 
every visiting artist wants to paint. The 
story, as printed, included most of the last 
minute material, while a lot of the cold 
facts and figures were dropped. 


A Friend Said It 


When I was a researcher at Life, I once 
did the leg work for one of the busiest, and 
best writers on the magazine, Bob Cough- 
lan, since he had time for only one inter- 
view with the subject in question, a college 
president famed for his academic prowess 
and scholastic achievements. 

In checking over the story, I found I 
recognized the source for everything Bob 
had written except the final paragraph, a 
warm, personal evaluation, in quotes, of the 
man as a kind of universal “Uncle Ned” 
who preferred distributing gum drops to his 
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grandchildren to discovering islands in the 
Artic Circle. 

The description, a perfect wind-up for 
the piece, and, more important, so vivid 
that it made the reader feel he knew the 
subject intimately, was the sort of thing 
writers dream of running into. Bob had it 
attributed as “as one friend put it.” 

“Who was the friend?” I asked Bob. He 
smiled slightly and said, “Me.” 

Legitimate or not, his device certainly 
resulted in The REAL FEEL. It made the 
difference between a deferential, dry ac- 
count of an academician’s achievements, 
and a warm, understandable portrait of a 
talented human being. 

6. TOO LONG: An article, like a good 
story teller, should walk in, tell his story, 
finish it, and leave. 

But how long should it be to tell the 
story? Many factors enter into deciding 
that question. How important is the sub- 
ject? There are many markets for short 
pieces, not so many for the four thousand 
word articles. To hold the reader’s (and 
the editor’s) attention for that length of 
time, the subject must either be very im- 
portant indeed, of considerable personal use 
to the reader, or extraordinarily entertain- 





Porpoises are born hams 


ing. If you are positive that your subject 
fulfills one, preferably more, of these re- 
quirements, go ahead and give it mileage. 
If in doubt, cut it out. 

7. INADEQUATE RESEARCH: There 
is no such thing as “I’ve got enough stuff” 
for good article writing. Some may seem 
to overdo it, like the Life researcher I knew, 
whose first outing in wartime London was 
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a trip to Buckingham Palace to verify the 
fact the king’s bathtub had a stripe around 
it to indicate how much water he could 
use (as her writer had said it did), but 
that’s what makes interesting pieces. 

Look up every article on your subject, 
not just the first half a dozen. Talk to 
everybody you can, who might contribute 
an anecdote, a fact, or a piquant statistic. 
Then you pick out the best. A lot of your 
material may be discarded, but in the proc- 
ess of learning more and more about your 
subject, you will acquire an authentic feel- 
ing for it that will enhance it immeasurably. 


Hidden Treasure 


Then, too, you never know when you 
will stumble on the priceless nugget that 
may make the difference between a sale 
and a rejection slip. 

In 1953, I did an article for Gourmet 
on Virgin Island cooking. I had lived in 
the islands three years, had employed a 
succession of excellent native cooks, con- 
sulted the best Island hostesses and hotel 
chefs. From these sources came more than 
“enough” material to do the article. 


Yet a trip to the library catalysed a ran- 
dom collection of recipes into a coherent 
piece. I came across a hundred-year-old 
newspaper which stated that “one of the 
evils of St. Thomas is good food,” thereby 
establishing the tradition of good eating 
in the islands. A rash of old calypsos pro- 
vided the theme for the entire article. 
Some romanticised specific native dishes 
“Kalalou,” for instance, the island’s most 
famous meal, is supposed to be guaranteed 
to make a man propose. 

From looking through these files, I not 
only got pages of entertaining material, but 
indeed, the title for the piece: “Calypso 
Cookery.” 


8. STATIC—DOESN’T GO ANY- 
WHERE: When I was Book Editor at 
Life, I interviewed Lawrence Schoonover, 
who had just written his first best-selling 
historical novel, The Burnished Blade. 
When I asked him how he had plotted it, 
he said, “Very simple. I used the formula 
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He’s never seen the Pacific, but his 
books of ships and seafaring men 

have brought the salty taste of the 
ocean into millions of American 


homes. 


Garland Roark 


at 
the 


By Jimmy Walker 


Or A SUMMER Day in the early twenties, 
an oriental bark cast off from her 
moorings at Corpus Christi. The sailors 
moved swiftly, coiling cordage, leaping up 
the ratlines to loose clouds of billowy white 
canvas on the square-rigged fore and main 
masts while the mizzen sheet snapped 
smartly in the wind to spank the ship 
around to the tack. She handled smoothly 
under the skillful touch of master and crew, 
water purling sweetly at the bow and can- 
vas taut in the salt air. The tacks were 
made with clean precision, never pinching 
her too close to the wind. 

What was the destination of this beauti- 
ful water witch? The South Seas, surely, 
with mysterious unnamed islands of spices 
and flowers, passion, and beauty, where na- 
ture outdoes herself in creating the exotic 
and a man can build his own private para- 
dise—or hell. 


helm 


These thoughts crowded through the 
mind of a lone spectator who lingered on 
the quay, watching until the ship was royals 
under the horizon. The man had fallen in 
love with the cut of her lines and the rake 
of her masts. He’d almost made up his 
mind to sign aboard, but now she was gone 
to another world. That man was Garland 
Roark. 

More than twenty years later, his first 
sea novel, Wake of the Red Witch, began, 
“IT, Sam Rosen, have a tale to spin.” 





Jimmy Walker has written many true ad- 
venture stories for men’s magazines with 
recent sales to Male, Stag and Safari. In ad- 
dition he is a regular contributor to the 
Magazine section of the Houston Chronicle. 
Most of his sales have happened during the 
last year. “I started illustrating with photo- 
graphs,” he says, “and suddenly I began to sell. 
I don’t know whether I’m a writer with a 
camera or a photographer with a typewriter.” 
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And what a tale! It howled through the 
publishing world with the force of a ty- 
phoon, sweeping aside all the rules of struc- 
ture and organization, succeeding in spite 
of the rules because it was a well-told story 
of ships and men, their loves, their hates, 
and their women. It jumped to the best- 
seller lists, was a Literary Guild selection, 
made into a movie starring John Wayne, 
and translated into more than a dozen 
languages. 

Today, Roark’s face shows strong lines of 
character that are hardly visible on the dust 
jacket portrait of his first book. He still uses 
a cigarette holder to keep the smoke out 
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of his eyes while he writes, but he has put 
on weight and added some gray to his na- 
turally wavy black hair that refuses to be 
parted anywhere but in the middle. 

The deep laugh wrinkles around his eyes 
can’t be hidden by glasses and the cleft in 
his chin is deep enough to plant a lily. A 
big man who dominates a parlor like a cap- 
tain standing the poop, he’s quick with a 
smile or a laugh that can warm up the 
whole room. He’s the kind of man Texans 
like to call “neighbor” and talk with over 
the back fence. 

Roark, at 4, was suddenly launched on 
a career as a writer of sea adventure. He 








is a man who writes with his fist and has 
turned out some gutty yarns of ships and 
the men who sail them. His fictional cap- 
tains, Ralls, Boll, Redd, and the rest, are 
all unique, each with the “extra something” 
that makes him the subject of a tale worth 
spinning. But none of them is more extraor- 
dinary, more filled with imaginatin and 
drive than the man who created them. 


The fact that Roark is an author didn’t 
just happen. 


His father died when Roark was four, 
leaving his mother to teach school for a 
livelihood. Roark, as he grew older, dis- 
covered that he was ambidextrous and 
wanted to use this talent to become a pro- 
fessional cartoonist. His mother had other 
ideas; she convinced him that he should 
be a teacher. To please her, he worked his 
way through college washing dishes, an 
occupation, to which he still refers as “pearl 
diving.” 

He finished college but never became a 
teacher because, on the day of the examina- 
tion, he broke his arm while cranking a 
Ford for a blonde. Although he can write 
with either hand, he offered the broken 
arm as an excuse not to take the test. “I 
never wanted to teach anyway,” he ex- 
plains. 

There followed a period of tramping 
around, seeing what he could of the world. 
He did chalk talks in small town theaters 
at five dollars a night, worked in oil fields, 
even tried his hand at sign painting in 
Texas boom towns. 


Roark spent time in the Caribbean, bum- 
ming his way on a tramp steamer, traveling 
through the islands and living with the 
type of men that would one day people his 
books. 


“I’ve known sailors who’d want to fight 
the minute they set eyes on you and the 
only way to keep a whole skin was to sail 
a steady course and hold tight to your con- 
victions.” But then he adds, “I’ve never 
met a seaman yet that didn’t have some 
good in him.” 

a 

Roark’s philosophy began to crystallize 
into the solution characteristically assumed 
by today’s youth brought face to face with 


the world. “The important thing, I 
thought,” he says, “was to make a pile of 
money.” 

He got a job in advertising, turning out 
copy for drug-stores, groceries, filling sta- 
tions, or any client who would meet the tab. 

Roark was now married to Leola, a girl 
of unusual charm and understanding and 
she realized that her husband wasn’t find- 
ing the satisfaction he sought in the field 
of advertising. 

He’s a man who enjoys painting with oils 
or waxing floors. “I like to look back and 
see where I’ve been,” is the way he puts it. 
“When I mow the lawn, I like to do it in 
high grass so I can see the swath I’ve cut.” 
But the advertising business offered no 
sense of accomplishment. Yesterday’s ads 
were dead. 

After wrestling with himself for years in 
this business, he finally had to admit that 
he’d figured the game all wrong. Money 
was important, but not worth the price 
he had to pay for it. The things that mat- 
ter are simple: a wife that'll laugh with 
you and ‘share your troubles, kids, and a 
freedom of spirit. Roark couldn’t honestly 
say that he was any happier in his office 
existence than he had been years earlier 
as a tramp chalk-talker for five dollars 
a performance. 


Somehow he got the idea that he wanted 
to be a writer. He started working at night, 
writing in longhand on the kitchen table, 
the top of the refrigerator, or any other 
place that would hold his notebook. 


He did fifty short stories and, when none 
of them sold, turned to novels. His first 
book was a treble-length giant that was 
unanimously snubbed by every editor who 
saw it. “It took the wind out of my sails,” 
Roark says, remembering the disappoint- 
ment of the rejections, “but I wasn’t 
swamped. I wrote two more and endured 
the agony of seeing each fail. Every now 
and then, I’d pile all my rejection slips 
in a heap and sit there staring at them for 
a long while. Then I’d vow, ‘I'll get you 
yet!” ” 

He began Wake of the Red Witch using 
lore of the sea he had been collecting for 
years. The research involved was stagger- 
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ing and complicated by the fact that our 
government, because of the war, had 
clamped security restrictions on informa- 
tion about shoals and reefs in the area of 
the Red Witch’s voyage. 

Leola, catching the fire of his enthusiasm, 
read the chapters back to him, feeling the 
characters come alive. Together they 
worked on it, editing severely, criticizing 
objectively. Even when Leola had to go 
to the hospital in labor as their second girl, 
Wanda, was about to be born, Roark was 
there with the latest chapter to read aloud 
at her bedside. 

He was just realizing what a personality 
he had created in the sadistic Ralls. It was 
almost as though Ralls had taken shape of 
his own volition, wresting the helm from 
Roark. “Listen to this, Leola,” Roark said, 
fingering the manuscript. “I think I under- 
stand Ralls now. I know what he’s going 
to do.” 


As he began to read his hasty writing in 
the hospital room, the doctor roared in and 
demanded that Roark leave. “This woman 

_is having a baby!” 

When the book was finished, Roark 
queried ten agents with an outline and all 
of them turned him down. He then wrote 
thirteen publishers and, surprisingly, re- 
ceived thirteen warm answers. The first one 
to whom he mailed it accepted the manu- 
script. 

The book was published by Little Brown 
& Company and to date has sold over a 
million copies. Eight years after the origin- 
al publication it came out as a paperback 
and was also printed in 15 foreign edi- 
tions. Hollywood bought the movie rights, 
and it was syndicated into a comic strip. 

The demands of publicity threw the 
Roark household into a whirlwind of ac- 
tivity. Roark was in demand as a lecturer 
and radio personality. Close friends who 
had never known that Roark had been 
writing all this time congratulated him on 
his luck. 


Leola smiles. “We accepted their con- 
gratulations, but we knew it wasn’t luck. 
We worked for it—eight long years.” 

Riding on the crest of the wave was a 
heady experience for the author. Assured by 
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critics and publisher that his position was 
secure, Roark dropped his advertising job. 
But, before he could reach ultimate suc- 
cess, fate had one more cruel slap to test 
his mettle. 

Roark produced a novel of the French 
revolution, sending it to the publishers with 
innocent confidence. They turned it down 
flat. The manuscript made the rounds, but 
nobody would have it. An agent even tried 
unsuccessfuly to market it in England. To- 
day, Roark tosses off the thought of a 
wasted year of work with, “I made the mis- 
take of getting my scenes too far inland. 
It was just a case of the helmsman not 
watching the binacle lamp.” 

Since that nightmarish experience, Roark 
has sailed a straight course. His next novel, 
Fair Wind to Java, published by Double- 
day, proved that he had plenty of lusty tales 
in his sea chest. The book was made into 
a two-million-dollar movie starring Fred 
McMurray and critics said that Roark was 
as subtle as Conrad, as adventurous as 
Stephenson, and as virile as Hemingway. 

Readers accustomed to modern problem 
novels will find no preaching on the decks 
of Roark’s ships. Often called an escape 
writer, he is proud to offer straight enter- 
tainment that keeps a reader on the edge 
of his chair, flipping the pages to see what 
happens next. 

Settling down to his writing, Roark 
treated it as a business, keeping regular 
hours at an illustrator’s drawing board, still 
penciling his manuscript in longhand. He 
had known writers, like Scott Fitzgerald, so 
consumed by the desire to create that they’d 
burned out before their time. 

Others, like Hemingway, waited until 
they were broke before turning to writing. 
Roark steered the middle course, producing 
Slant of the Wild Wind, Rainbow in the 
Royals, The Wreck of the Running Gale, 
and Star in the Rigging. 

With an even half dozen thumping good 
sea novels under his stern, Roark begins 
writing at eight-thirty in the morning. He 
has moved from Houston to Nacogdoches, 
Texas, where life is less complicated. But 
small town living has a lulling effect. 
“Sometimes I’m in a calm,” he admits, “and 
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I sit for two hours whistling for a wind 
before I get underway. Then I crowd on 
canvas, running for the horizon with lee 
scuppers awash.” 

The current novel is never out of his 
mind and he’s as likely to solve the problem 
of the next chapter while watching a bass 
plug as he is hunched over the drawing 
board. “I don’t catch on to things very 
quickly,” he admits. “If our front yard 
caved in today, I wouldn’t know it until 
next week. When I’m working on a novel, 
I’m always thinking of my characters. At 
times, I live more with them than with my 
family. Sometimes they start doing things 
by themselves while I’m asleep. When 
that happens, I watch a while, then get 
up and write it down.” 

Roark discovered long ago that a well- 
turned phrase, a bit of dialogue, or apt de- 
scription might pop into his consciousness 
at any time and unless he writes it down 
immediately, it’ll be gone when he needs it. 
He has formed the habit of writing when- 
ever he gets these subconscious flashes. 

“Inspiration is necessary to a creative 
writer,” he says, “but it’s wasted unless it’s 
backed up by plenty of hard work. This 
means regular hours of writing—every day. 
And, when the manuscript is finished, edit 
like someone else wrote it. If possible, get 
someone to read it to you or read it aloud 
to yourself. Your ear will notice mistakes 
that the eye would miss. 

“There are no tricks,” Roark advises col- 
leagues, and adds: “The laws of success 
and failure are peculiar, but if one has the 
will to do it and the strength to obey the 
will, succes will come.” 

Leola is still his sternest critic. Possessed 
of a calm intelligence and an insight that’s 
amazing, she reads many times everything 
that her husband writes and does a lot to 
help him chart his course. 

Once he’d conceived the idea that one 
big word would often take the place of 
several shorter, if more familiar words. 
Leola saw what was happening and hoped 
to stop the trend before it effected the 
entire novel. But nothing she said did any 
good. 

It was the younger daughter, Wanda, 
who finally put things in the correct per- 





spective. They were eating figs one morn- 
ing for breakfast and Roark commented, 
“These figs are delicious.” 

Wanda looked up over a dripping spoon- 
ful and added, “They’re good, too.” 

Since then, when Roark is tempted to 
use a long word, he remembers the figs. 

He quits writing in the middle of the 
afternoon and spends some time gardening, 
usually with his cocker spaniel, Captain, 
contributing to the confusion by burying 
bones in a pile of treasured potting dirt. 
Or he might drive out to his farm for a few 
hours of quiet bass fishing. 

Every summer, the Roarks move to Colo- 
rado for a change of scenery and climate. 
It’s a pleasant vacation for the children 
and Roark finds that the altitude and cool 
weather sharpens his senses so that he can 
maintain his writing schedule during the 
dog days. 

On these summer jaunts he also gathers 
material for the western novels which he 
writes under the name of George Garland. 
He refuses to do any actual work on his 
Westerns while in the area about which he 
plans to write. Rather, he believes that he 
is more effective in picturing the atmos- 
phere and locale from a distance so that 
he won’t be overwhelmed by details. 

The wisdom of this course is apparent 
to anyone who cracks one of Roark’s whack- 
ing sea novels. Immediately the scene 
jumps into three dimensions. There is the 
smell of spices and sandlewood, the soft 
ripe beauty of Polynesian girls, the taste of 
mangoes and breadfruit—and always in the 
background: the sights and sounds and 
smells of a proud ship, crusted with the 
salt of uncharted seas. 

And all of this from a man who has never 
seen the Pacific. 

But his research has been thorough. A 
sailing direction in a Roark novel is as 
authentic as an entry in a ship’s log. 

At present, Roark is well into a novel 
of the Conferedate Navy, a story of grape 
and round shot, of splintering decks, and 
the acrid smell of powder smoke. With a 
steady hand on the helm, he has earned his 
position as one of America’s successful 
novelists. But he has never forgotten that 

(Continued on page 77) 
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MARKET LETTER PART II 


By Edith Tiller Osteyee 


| AST MONTH’S Protestant Market List cov- are in the market for short stories of from 


ered the general family magazines in 
this field. The following markets are for 
young people—those in their teens and 
early 20’s and children under 12. Here too 
a wide variety of material is bought—fic- 
tion, articles, verses. Each magazine has its 
own taboos which need to be observed by 
the prospective contributor, but again, much 
diversified writing talent will find a recep- 
tive eye at these editorial desks. 


Teens and Young Adults 


The Adventurer, weekly, for 15 to 17- 
year olds, Church of England in Canada, 
600 Jarvis St., Toronto 5, Ontario, wants 
short stories from 1,500 to 2,500 words, and 
articles of 1000 to 1500 words; also clear, 
glossy photos and some verse. Also pro- 
grams from 1,000 to 1,500 words. Yc per 
word for articles and stories, $1.00 up for 
pictures, and $1.00 up for verse. Editor 
Rev. D. B. Rogers, assistant, Mrs. D. R. 
Inglis. Especially anxious for material with 
Canadian slant. 

Christian Union Herald, United Presby- 
terian periodical for older youth and young 
adults, and organ of the educational and 
youth program of the Board of Christian 
Education, 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. Editor Richard W. Graves told us they 
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2,000 to 3,000 words of interest to youth 
from 17 to 25, with healthy social and 
ethical emphasis or with core of religious 
truth, but not syrupy or pious. 

They also accept feature articles of from 
1,000 to 3,000 words on nature, explora- 
tion, biography, how-to, current science, 
college problems, military service, hopeful 
and adventurous developments in church 
life, missions. A recent issue contained “A 
Great Blockhead” (Albert Schweitzer) ,” 
“The Angel of Hull House,” (Jane Ad- 
dams), “The Hungriest Hunter Afield” (a 
shrew). 

Glossy photos desired for offset printing 
(no color jobs). $3.00 paid for each satis- 
factory glossy. Articles and stories paid for 
at Yac per word. Payment at end of month 
of acceptance. Dr. Graves adds, “Please, 
no poetry.” 

Conquest, monthly, for youth of late teens 
and early twenties, Nazarene. Editor J. 
Fred Parker, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 
10, Mo. Fiction up to 2500 words; no 
serials; stories should carry a religious tone 
with definite moral outcomes but not be 
preachy; feature articles up to 1200 words 
preferably illustrated with clear photos; 
devotional, biographical and informational 
articles with inspirational religious moral or 
























educational values, also with photos if 
adapted to illustration. 

Verse up to sixteen lines, not too much 
“star dust” but “poems with a message.” 
Limited use for youth-in-action photos, sym- 
bolic and scenic photos of good reproduc- 
tion quality. 

Payment on acceptance; verse 10c per 
line, prose ¥2c per word, photographs $2 
to $5 depending on use. 

Latest fiction stories bought were: “Tall 
Corn for Ricardo” —a Mexican setting 
where a native who has been to an Amer- 
ican college eventually succeeds in getting 
his prejudiced people to try the new 
“maize.” 

“The Yellow Final’ where a cub reporter 
on a newspaper refuses to include certain 
information in a story he had been assigned 
because it would hurt someone unneces- 
sarily; loses his job, but finds out later his 
crusty boss has whangled him a much 
better position on a rival paper which did 
not expose such unscrupulous practices. 

“The Hoe and the Book” harks back to 
early days when a young missionary to a 
certain Indian village uses a few “tricks of 
the trade” to humble the village “boss” and, 
win the admiration of the Indians, thus 
opening them to the gospel message. 

Verse from four to sixteen lines, express- 
ing action, imagery, or seasonal sentiments. 
Action photographs, seasonal emphasis, or 
scenic value, 5x7 or 8x10, clear, sharp, 
glossy. Payment on acceptance; verse 10c 
per line and up; prose, $3.75 per 1,000 
words and up; photographs, $1.00 to $5.00 
depending on use. 

Forward, for ages 18 to 23, ""@ 
Editor Catherine Sidwell, With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Stories should run close 
to 3,000 words in length, and 
serials of from four to eight 
chapters, should have _install- 
ments of the same length. Sto- 
ries may be for either boys or 
girls or both. Adventure and 
action stories are desired, but 
not alone for adventure; cour- 
age should be actuated by loy- 
alty, purpose, and high ideals 
of service. The author must have 





a story to tell, however; an elaborated “les- 
son” is not wanted. 

The stories must deal with young people 
—their problems, experiences, and aspira- 
tions. Such is “On His Own,” a story of 
Henry, who was on his own and proud of 
it, until the night of the hayride. Author- 
itative nature, biographical, historical, 
scientific, and general articles, about 1,000 
words in length and preferably accom- 
panied by glossy print photographs are ac- 
ceptable. Late articles include, “Taking the 
Mystery Out of the Atom,” “Patriotic 
Trees,” “Business Tips for Baby Sitters.” 

Articles describing worthy activities spon- 
sored by young people are especially wel- 
come. Inspirational, nature and religious 
poems of from four to twenty lines are 
used. Editorials of 300 to 500 words of an 
inspirational nature also used. Seasonal ma- 
terial is required six months in advance of 
publication date. Payment Ic per word for 
prose, 20c per line for verse. 

Friends, weekly, ages 12-14, Evangelical 
United Brethren. Editor Bruce Hilton, Ot- 
terbein Press, 230-250 West Fifth Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. Short stories, 2,000 to 3,000 
words; articles, 250 to 1,500 words: prefer- 
ably with pictures; a little verse of 4 to 8 
lines. “We are overstocked on everything,” 
writes Editor Hilton. “But we would like to 
see some good filler humor, not jokes, 
around 500 words. Query or see our paper 
for our special needs, Too much of what 
we receive is either too young or too old. 
Payment is %c per word for stories and 
articles, $3.00 to $5.00 for photos; $1.00 for 
poetry. Payment on acceptance; we try tu 
answer in two weeks.” 

Light and Life Evangel, 18- 
25, Free Methodist. Editors, Le- 
roy M. Lowell and Helen E. 
Hull, Winona Lake, Indiana. 
Stories up to 2,500 words; arti- 
cles from 1,800 to 2,500 words; 
5x7 or 8x10 sharp, glossy, pho- 
tos, at $3.50; verse up to 12 
lines, 10c per line. Anecdotal 
fillers with spiritual emphasis. 
For all prose, lc per word. Miss 
Hull writes, “We are not satis- 
fied with the usual formula type, 
goody-goody Christian fiction. 
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We don’t want stories which will cause the 
average unsaved person to bounce from 
them because they are too impossibly pious. 
But we do want stories that are certain and 
sure in their Christian emphasis. We be- 
lieve the Christian message can be couched 
in fresh, vigorous language which will in- 
trigue even the unsaved.” Some recent arti- 
cles: “Discs on Duty”’—about gospel re- 
cordings; “Doctors in the Making” (ca- 
reer article) ; ““A Look at Alaska.” 

Luther Life, monthly, ages 12-24. Editor 
John M. Mangum, United Lutheran 
Church in America, 825 Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
No fiction. Articles up to 2,500 words, and 
8x10 sharp, glossy photographs. “We are 
particularly interested in feature articles 
telling of outstanding Lutheran young peo- 
ple,’ writes Mr. Mangum. Rates: ap- 
proximately 2c per word for articles, $5.00 
for photographs. Mr. Mangum suggests 
queries. 

Teens, for the 12-17 age group, Amer- 
ican Baptist, Editor, Lawrence P. Fitz- 
gerald, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. This story paper seeks entertaining 
short shorts, 1,800 to 2,000 words, with 
basic action involving a problem, stated in 
clear, simple terms. “It should also carry 
a moral theme, preferably religious. This 
theme will not shine out like Cyrano’s nose, 
but will show in the tone of the story and 
in the decisions made by the main char- 
acter,” says Dr. Fitzgerald. Payment, $15.00 
to $20.00. 

“We also use serials up to eight chapters, 
at $20 per chapter. We consider inspira- 
tional and informative articles on Christian 
personalities.” From 1,000 to 2,000 words. 
$8.00 and up. Sharp, glossy photos, $3.00 
to $6.00; verse, $2.00 to $4.00; fillers, Ic. 
Seasonal materials must be submitted nine 
to twelve months in advance of publication 
date. 

Venture, 12-15 age group, Presbyterian, 
Editor Aurelia Reigner, Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Short stories should 
be between 1,500 and 2,500 words in 
length, and serials should be from three to 
eight chapters of 1,500 to 2,500 words. 
Stories should be well plotted and true to 
life. They may be historical, modern, 
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humorous, adventure, or mystery stories, 
but in any case they must be of high quality 
and helpful in building Christian char- 
acter. Articles should be from 500 to 1,000 
words long, and may be accompanied by 
clear, glossy prints. Any articles of real in- 
terest to wide-awake junior high boys and 
girls are suitable. Individual or group hob- 
bies, handcrafts, sports, science, church pro- 
jects, nature, biography, history, travel, 
vocations, cooking, good manners, are all 
subjects that appeal. Poems of 4 to 16 
lines, slanted for junior high readers, are 
used. Payments: Ic per word for prose, and 
20c per line and up for poetry. 


Young People, weekly story paper for 
young people 15 to 25, American Baptist, 
Robert A. Elfers, editor, 1703 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Uses one or two 
stories and one installment of a serial each 
week. Length: about 2,500 words. The 
theme does not necessarily need to be in a 
religious vein, but the material should be 
worthy of appearing in a Christian publi- 
cation. It should have a definite Christian 
tone and purpose and should be of a high 
literary quality, such as “Poppa Knows 
Best,” a story of apples, oil wells and suit 
cases full of money. 


Features of from 750 to 1,500 words 
concerning persons whose lives can be an 
inspiration to others, such as “Only One 
Life,” (Leonard C. Autajay), are particu- 
larly acceptable. 


Interested especially in stories about 
youth or church actvities as well as other 
materials of general interest such as “Ever 
Since Jubal’s Harp” (music) and “The 
Sly One” (the fox). Rates: short stories, 
$20.00; serials, $20.00 a chapter; features 
and articles, $7.50 to $15.00; photographs, 
$3.00 to $6.00; verse, $2.00 to $4.00. 


Juveniles 


Children’s Friend, ages 9-11, Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Editor, the Rev. Gerald 
Giving, 425 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. “We are always in need of good 
fiction,’ writes Mr. Giving. “Our objective 
is to win souls for the Kingdom, and the 
better an item is written to achieve that 
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“You dedicated your book to humanity, Mr. Shereford. 


Did you mean just the free world?” 


end, the more anxious we are to buy it. 
We have very little use for articles dealing 
with parks, beavers, birds, gadgets, rivers, 
and the like. 

We can use articles dealing with the 
Bible, the church, church music, Christian 
education, missionary work, Christian youth 
activities, and the like. We are glad to get 
photos or art work to illustrate articles, but 
these must be of professional quality. We 
sometimes buy second rights to good ma- 
terial, and pay accordingly. We have no 
objection when a writer sells material to 
us, and then sells second rights elsewhere.” 
Rates: $5.00 per 1,000 words, but we pay 
more for items that are especially good, or 
slanted specifically to our use. Payment is 
made on the 10th of the month following 
acceptance.” 

Christian Trails and Council Fires are 
the story papers of the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, published by Christian 
Publications, Incorporated, 3rd and Reily 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Editor P. B. Christie 
says : 

“Christian Trails is prepared for boys 


and girls, 9 to 16 years of age; Council 
Fires for high school and college age level. 
We use well written stories of about 1,500 
words in Christian Trails and 2,000 to 
2,500 in Council Fires. These must carry 
a definite Gospel message, with a Christian 
atmosphere and background. 


Seasonal stories should reach us 8 months 
before time of publication. We do not buy: 
poems, fillers, jokes, cartoons, photos, quizzes, 
and so forth.” Taboos: all reference to war, 
fighting, crime, divorce; gambling, includ- 
ing all forms of card-playing; theater, 
movies, circus, pageants; church suppers, 
fairs, bazaars; dancing in all forms; slang. 
Editor Christie adds, “Our rates vary ac- 
cording to the value of the material and 
the amount of editorial work necessary to 
prepare the manuscript for publication. Yc 
per word for top notch material.” Send all 
scripts to: Mr. C. E. Shuler, 307 15th St., 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


Junior Guide, ages 11-14, Seventh-day 
Adventist. Editor, Lawrence Maxwell, Re- 
view and Herald Publishing Association, 
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Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. True 
stories and articles, from 500 to 1,500 
words, 1c up. Verse, 8 to 16 lines, $1.00. 
“We do not want fiction or dull sermon- 
izing,” writes Mr. Maxwell. “We want liv- 
ing, inspiring, heart-warming stories which 
inculcate virtues such as honesty, faithful- 
ness, perseverence, courtesy ; also biographies 
of great men and women.” 

Junior Life titles the name of three dif- 
ferent story papers for the 9 to 11 age 
group. (1) Junior Life, Augustana Luth- 
eran, Editor Deloris Kanten, 2445 Park 

Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Stories from 
1,000 to 1,200 words, 
articles up to 250 words, 
verse four to twelve 
lines. “We do not want 
preachy stories, nor the ones that reward 
a child for doing what is right (it doesn’t 
happen that way in real life),” writes 
Miss Kanten. Payment Yc per word. 
(2) Junior Life undenominational, Stand- 
ard Publishing Co., at 8100 Hamilton Ave., 
Mt. Healthy 31, Ohio. Editor Jane 
Buergher. Stories up to 1,200 words, articles 
200 to 500 words, verse up to 12 lines, some 
photos and fillers. Payment, %c up. 
(3) Junior Life, Southern Presbyterian, 
Richmond 9, Va. Editor Annie Laurie 
Newton buys mostly from syndicates or staff 
writers. Uses very little from free-lance 
writers. Query before submitting here. 

Juniors, ages 9 to 12, American Baptist. 
Editor, Margaret S. Ward, 1703 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Stories 1,500 to 
2,000 words; serials of two to nine chapters 
of same length. Stories should deal with 
everyday activities and adventures of chil- 
dren in this age group, should be written 
from a wholesome Christian point of view, 
and should be of high literary quality. Short 
articles wanted describing things that juniors 
can make, giving step-by-step procedures. 
Verse of 12 lines or less. Rates: stories and 
articles, up to $7.50 per 1,000 words; verse, 
$1.00 to $3.00. 


My Chum, monthly, ages 4 to 14, non- 
denominational. Editor, Martin P. Simon, 
Christian Education Co., Box 31, Highland, 
Ill. For the kindergarten-primary section, 
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story lengths from 200 to 600 words; for the 









junior (9-11) and junior high (12-14) sec- 
tions, story lengths of 500 to 2,000 words, 
preferably about either boys or boys and 
girls. Short stories with a Christian motiva- 
tion are required, but do not preach. Let 
the story teach the lesson. Such stories 
should show Christian faith in action. Avoid 
overworked themes as disobedience and 
theft. Seasonal materials must be submitted 
six months in advance of publication date. 
Rate: Yec per word. Illustrations for stories, 
$2.00 each; puzzles, 50c to $2.00; handcraft 
and hobby material, 300 to 500 words, with 
accompanying illustrations. Must be Bible- 
based. Verse 5c per line. Serials will also 
be considered. 


Stories, ages 4-8, Presbyterian. Editor, 
Evelyn Ferguson, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Use humorous, histor- 
ical, nature and real life stories and fantasy. 

Also desire good material describing 
things to make and do. These suggestions 
should be simple enough for children to 
make. Lengths: stories, 400 to 1,000 words; 
articles, up to 500 words; verse, up to 16 
lines; lc for prose, 20c a line for verse. 


Story World, ages 6-8, American Baptist. 
Editor, Elizabeth Tibbals, 1703 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. Stories, up to 700 
words, should appeal to children of this age. 
Style should be simple, straightforward. 
Most of the characters should be the same 
ages as the readers. Everyday adventures of 
boys and girls at home, at church, at school, 
at play, on trips, have the widest appeal. 
Wanted also are animal stories, occasional 
fanciful tales, brief articles describing things 
to make (including clear, simple directions 
and diagram), occasional short poems, and 
a few simple puzzles. Stories with real 
humor of high quality are welcome. Rates: 
stories, up to $7.50 per 1,000 words; verse, 
$1.00 to $4.00; photographs, $3,00 to $7.00; 
puzzles, miscellaneous, $1.00 to $6.00.. 


Trailblazer, ages 9 to 11, Presbyterian. 
Editor, Evelyn Ferguson, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Stories should 
be from 1,000 to 1,800 words; serials from 
two to thirteen chapters, each chapter no 
longer than 1,800 words. 
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Articles, 200 to 500 words, and may be 


700 to 2,000 words. Short verse, fillers, 





— accompanied by clear, glossy prints. Some _ glossy photos. Fiction is rarely used here. 
a d humorous and historical stories. Rates: lc Subject material should be of adult inter- 
ies, per word and up for prose; 20c per line for est and self-help Christian experience and 
as verse. club activities, suitable for church func- 
ca Young Soldier and Crusader, weekly, for tions. Rate is 1¥2c per word. 
void the 12 to 14 year olds, Church of England Adult Class, a quarterly for adult readers 
and in Canada, 600 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, and Sunday school classes. American Bap- 
Caer Canada. Editorial Secretary, T he Rev. D. B.  tist. Editor, the Rev. Francis B. Whiting, 
ete Rogers, D.C.I. In submitting photos to 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ries, them please state your selling price. They [pn addition to a thorough treatment of the 
craft also pay about /2c per word for short stories Uniform Sunday school lessons (written on 
with up to 1,900 words, and short articles. Use assignment), uses in each issue five or more 
ible- fillers. They are particularly intersted in jnformative or inspirational articles, each 
we stories and articles with a Canadian back- 400 to 1,200 words. Specially needed are 
ground and atmosphere. Material is paid well-written articles dealing with Baptist 

?’ for at the end of each quarter. history, teachings, biography, and the cur- 
: : ‘ rent denominational program. Needed also 
ing; Devotional and Instructional : are articles dealing with activities and pro- 
tor- Adult Bible Class, monthly, published by grams of successful church school classes 
hal the David C. Cook Publishing Company. and departments, preferably accompanied 
Ing Lucille C. Turner, Editor. Use non-fiction (Continued on page 70) 
ions 

to 

‘ds; 

16 THE WRITER’S WEBSTER 

ee OMNIBUS. A book or magazine that can be read by several 

ist. people at the same time while riding the trolley. 

=o TRUE-BLUE. The editors at a certain magazine on days when 

ge all they get is fiction pieces. 

rd. REJECTION SLIPS. Editors’ mistakes. 

me LITERARY AGENT. A person who gives a-ten(%)-shun to 

of new manuscripts. 

ol, GHOST WRITER. A soul who puts plenty of spirit into his 

x work; usually spooken well of. 

“ DIGESTS. A number of periodicals that come out after 

a Gourmet, Chef, etc., such as Burp, Hic!, Bi-Carb. 

ad - WESTERN. A story with a locale anywhere west of an imagi- 

al nary line running north and south between Cleveland and 

;: Charleston. 

e, TYPEWRITER. A misspelled form of tripewriter. 

); POTBOILER. Any writer specializing in articles about cooking 

utensils, pottery and overweight people. 

a. 4 HOUSE ORGAN. An instrument noted for its bellows. 

: ; HOLIDAY. Something everyone can take except the tyro try- 

a. : ing to land one there. 

> : PLOTS. What most fictioneers have to be thankful for. 

ie 
Eddie Olynuk 
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CLUB ADDRESS 


Long Beach Writers Club 
Contact: Lucile Kolyer 
55 Rivo Alto Canal 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 


Creative Writers Group 
Contact: Thomasine Kolbezen 
604 West Pitkin Ave. 

Pueblo, Colo. 


Central Florida Writers Guild 
Contact: Lucile F. Rotha 

498 N. Orange Blossom Trail 
Orlando, Fla. 


Tampa Writers Club 
Contact: Mrs. Jos. Giavani 
415 West Davis Boulevard 
Tampa 6, Fla. 


Armed Forces Writers League 
(Hawai Branch) Contact: 
Emily K. Harris YN3, USN 
CINCPACFLT Box No. 7 

c/o Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Indianapolis Writers Club 
Contact: Reuben S. DeLong 
Box 593 

Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


First District, Kansas 
Authors Club 

Contact: Byron C. Slawson 
1919 N. Madison 

Topeka, Kansas 


The Scripters 

Contact I. J. Berger 

1137 Mass. Ave., Apt. No. 31 
Newark 8, N. J. 


Authors Workshop of Boston 
Contact: Mrs. S. C. Traegde 
Box 255, Stoneham 80, Mass. 


Pioneer Valley Scripters 
Contact: Mrs. Percy Goodyear 
941 Sumner Avenue 
Springfield 8, Mass. 
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Writers Clubs in 
Search of Members 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Anyone showing active interest 
in writing by producing mss. 
or attending writing classes. 


Group will take in beginners 
as well as “sellers.” Regular 
attendance necessary. 


Must show at least two rejec- 
tion slips, to show you're try- 
ing. Checks even better. They 
work here. 


Must submit two mss. for vote 
by club members, Will take 
published and “trying” writers. 


Open to members of Armed 
Forces, active reserved and re- 
tired who want to work. 


New free-lancers club — just 


starting. 


Kansas residents, and one sale 
to other than local newspaper. 


Writers who mean business. 
Sellers and hopefuls. Round- 
table criticism and comment. 


Want new members who are 
out to write and sell. 


All interested in writing. 












MEETINGS 


General meeting every fourth 
Thursday each month at 10 
a.m. 


Twice a month, 
Every Ist and 3rd Thursday, 


7:30 p.m. Call Russell Shaw 
(Orlando 3-4119, nights only). 


Weekly meetings at members’ 
homes. 


Second Thursday every month 
in Pearl Harbor. 


Rotate at members’ homes. 


Once every month—write Mr. 
Slawson for details. 


For full information write I. 
J. Berger. 


Once a month September- 


June. 


Every Fourth Thursday. 
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CLUB ADDRESS 


Port Huron Writers Club 
Contact: Mrs. Norma Sullivan 
11849 Norman Road 

Yale, Mich. 


Scribes and Scribblers 
Contact: Frances Streebing 
26082 Parkington 
Roseville, Mich. 


Saginaw Writers Club 
Contact: Elizabeth MacArthur 
1926 Harry Street 

Saginaw, Mich. 


St. Louis Writers Guild 
Contact: Mrs. G. Spieldoch 
7301 Kingsbury Blvd. 

St. Louis 5, Mo. 


North Jersey Writers Roundup 
Contact: James A. Brown 

227 Waverly Ave. 

Newark 8, N. J. 


Syracuse Writers Club 
Contact: Carl Sabray 
131 Strong Ave. 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Harrisburg Writers Workshop 
Contact: William A. Baker, Jr. 
211 North Front, Apt. 1 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Milwaukee Fictioneers 
Contact: Lawrence A. Keating 
210 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Cleveland Writers Guild 
Contact: Irv Leiberman 
1555 Luxor Road 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Youngstown Writers Guild 
Contact: Mrs. M. Stanley 
2610 Oak St. 

Youngstown 8, Ohio 


R. I. Manuscript Club 
Contact: Miriam Bernhard 
70 Hanover St. 
Providence, R. I. 


Brownsville Writers Club 
Contact: Mrs. W. J. Eitel 
1773 Greenbrier Ave. 
Brownsville, Tex. 


San Antonio Manuscript Club 
Contact: Mrs. Lucile Sahakian 
1519 W. Kings Highway 

San Antonio, Tex. 


Kitsap Writer’s Club 
Contact: Jane Wortman 
Rt. 1, Box 2084 
Bremerton, Wash. 








QUALIFICATIONS 


organizing. 


New members visit group with 


ms. and club votes. 


Serious 


hopefuls. 


writers — sellers or 


Mostly selling writers. Will 
take some who are still trying. 


Beginners and sellers. Wants 
writers who will work. 


Mostly published writers. 


Only published writers. 


Beginners and published writ- 
ers—all who really write. 


Beginners and published writ- 
ers for workshops in any phase. 


Serious writers whether or not 
they have sold or submitted. 


Anyone sincerely interested in 
writing or learning how to. 


Sincere writers-beginners and 
those who have sold. 


Wide open to anyone with a 
sincere interest in any form of 
creative writing. 





Serious-minded writers — just 








MEETINGS 


For full information contact 
Mrs. Sullivan. 


Alternate Fridays, 8:00, at 


YMCA in Dexter. 


For full information write Mrs. 
MacArthur. 


For full information contact 
Mrs. Spieldoch. 


Alternate Sunday afternoons 


Fourth Friday every month at 
8 p.m. 


Once a month. Write Mr. 
Baker for full information. 


Every three weeks at members’ 
homes. 


Downtown Cleveland, once a 
month. 


Last Tuesday every month. 


First Sunday every month at 
Brown University. 


Members’ homes every Tues- 


day night. 


Every second and fourth Mon- 
day except during summer, 


4th Lig am. | at Bremerton 
¥. Woke 


A.—7:30 p. m. 














LANNING IS VITAL in business, war, and 
al even in love. It helps, sometimes, too, 
when it comes to the writing of short 
stories. 

Once you have the glimmer of an idea— 
you may approach your story with more 
inward assurance, and less puzzlement than 
when you start out writing from scratch— 
at least that’s true for me. 

Before suggesting my approach to plan- 
ning, let us take a closer look at just what 
it is that baffles the writer when his story 
bogs down somewhere en route. 


Into a Maze and Out of a Story 


We all know that stories are easily begun 
—and sometimes hell to finish. It’s easy 
enough in the opening pages, to throw in 
troubles to confront your central character. 
Not only is he about to lose the old home- 
stead, perhaps, but his girl hates him, he 
has to catch the rustlers before dawn, etc. 
Working in these early pages, the writer 
reminds himself to inject enough compli- 
cations to worsen the hero’s initial prob- 
lem—and to keep the reader interested. 

At the back of the writer’s head is the 








Robert S. Aldrich’s short stories have ap- 
peared in Bluebook, Popular Western, Popu- 
lar Detective, Canadian Home Journal and 
many other publications. He studied the art 
of fiction at the University of Oklahoma, 
after some years as a newspaperman. At 
present he’s living in California and aiming 
at the slick magazine. 
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The Foreseen 


CRISIS 


























nagging notion that he can’t see, himself, 
how all this is going to come out. So bravely 
he forges ahead, hoping that it will all jell 
somehow. 

Too often it doesn’t. Reading over the 
product, the writer himself becomes sadly 
aware that some of the conflict he threw 
into the opening scenes of the drama 
doesn’t really have too much, if anything, 
to do with the final outcome. The thrilling 
fight on pages four and five is a hum- 
dinger, all right, but it doesn’t have any 
genuine bearing on the final decision point 
(crisis) of the yarn. 

Vaguely, at least, the writer knows why 
this is so. He knows that the crisis near 
the close of the story on which the whole 
conflict hinged, is something he thought up 
when he got to it, having had no inkling 
of it in his mind beforehand. 

He knows that, while describing the 
blow-by-blow battle on pages four and five, 
seeing the fight very vividly indeed, he ac- 
tually had no idea how his hero would 
finally emerge from his troubles at the 
climax. “We'll figure that out when we 
get there,” he decided, looking ahead wor- 
riedly to a not-yet-arrived crisis on page 
17. Sometimes he succeeds—this is for the 
times he doesn’t. 


Destination: Crisis 


The ability to handle parts of a story 
well, and considerable difficulty in handling 

















Take a man facing death and 


move backwards two pages at a time. 


By Robert S. Aldrich 


the story as a whole, is a familiar beginners’ 
ailment. In order to avoid getting bogged 
down in the writing of a short story I use 
what might be called “the foreseen crisis” 
approach. 

By way of illustration, suppose you sud- 
denly decide to take a journey. You're go- 
ing to leave today, we'll say, for Chicago. 
Everything you do between now and the 
time your train or plane leaves will be 
directed to one purpose, one goal, getting 
to the Windy City. Whether you toss 
things in a bag, rush to the drugstore for 
a new toothbrush, or telephone Aunt Fan- 
ny to cancel a date for tea, most of your 
actions and thoughts will be directed to 
this single goal. 

But suppose you tossed the clothes in a 
bag, dashed for the toothbrush, phoned 
dear Aunt Fanny in a hurry, and soon... 
with no end in mind as the focus of all 
this activity. If you did, your actions 
wouldn’t make too much sense or have 
much meaning, would they? 

The idea I am getting at is simply that 
actions, incidents, scenes become “dra- 
matic” when they are purposeful . .. when 
they are aimed and directed toward a 
point, an end. 

Applying this to plotting and writing 
short fiction, let us be sure we understand 
it’s the writer’s slant on things we’re talking 
about. 

Your hero or viewpoint character may or 
may not be aware of where things are lead- 
ing him. 


But you, the author, are gifted with bet- 
ter sight. You can, at a glance, leap the 
barriers of story-space and story-time. The 
story is in your hands and you can direct 
and shape the course of destiny. 

I usually start off with a simple thought 
that’s no more than a nucleus—a mere sit- 
uation, and around that, step by step, I 
weave the characters and story line. Here’s 
how I recall developing a simple notion 
into “Guns Aren’t For Gentlemen”.—It 
was published in Bluebook. 


Man Without a Gun 


One day, browsing through some western 
fact material, I got a little tired of reading 
about a whole slew of old-time gunfighters, 
all of whom drew their weapons and nicked 
their opponents in the nick of time. 

Idly, I thought, “Wonder what one of 
those guys would have done if he reached 
for his gun and suddenly remembered he 
didn’t have it with him?” 

Now this was not, by any means, an idea 
for a story, full-blown and ready to be 
written. Rather it was a notion that might 
make a single dramatic scene—a gun- 
fighter, reaching to defend himself, finds his 
hand empty—and his enemy about to shoot. 

I saw that, dimly, as the high-point of a 
story, a crisis. The trick, then, was to build 
toward it. 

Whether or not this crisis would turn out 
to be tensely dramatic, it was at least a 
specific target to work toward . . .some- 
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thing to help give shape to other scenes 
in the story. 

The next step was to think a little (the 
toughest part of the process. Why would 
he be caught without his gun? An old-style 
gunman wouldn’t go unarmed, especially 
knowing he was being stalked. I about de- 
cided the situation was too implausible. 








.. phoned dear Aunt Fanny 


But wait . . . Suppose this dead-shootin’ 
gunfighter was in love with a girl, a girl 
who hated the idea of his going armed; 
who, in fact, would promise herself only 
on condition that he abandon the hard- 
ware, once and for all? 


It Begins To Jell 


Now I had the nub of a story—a conflict 
pulling this gunman two ways at once, like 
a tug-of-war both inside him (his mind 
and emotions) and outside of him (the 
people and conditions suggesting different 
courses of action.) 

Actually the story problem here was love 
versus pride—the two conflicting emotions 
that dominated the character. 

So, then, letting imagination go to work, 
picturing this situation as if it were “for 
real,” I saw my hero as an ex-gunfighter 
wanting to go straight, to be accepted as a 
respectable citizen. I made him a saloon- 
keeper. And the story began: 


Shortly after dark Clay Barker went out 
in front of the Broadway and stood for a 
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time, watching the street fill up. He sighed 
contentedly. Men turned out of the milling 
throng, nodded solemnly to him, passed 
through the busy doors. Inside, the rattle 
of the roulette wheels, the piano’s metallic 
rhythm, the occasional bursts of laughter 
were pleasing sounds. They suggested some- 

thing more than the money which meant a 

growing bank account; they sang a tune, a 

melody that said a man could change, that 

he could climb to that strange and elusive 
level called respectability. 

Here is the gunman, content with him- 
self, yet wanting to grow, to be a solid 
citizen. So we bring along a rather snooty 
girl, daughter of one of the town’s most 
prominent men, who, at this point, is slum- 
ming on the wrong side of town. She is 
intrigued by our gunman. He falls for her 
and he longs to be one of her crowd... 

Notice how this setup grew out of the 
simple idea of putting a gunfighter in a 
spot where he’d be gunless . . . how, with 
this goal to shoot at, fictionally speaking, I 
could contrive characters who would push 
him to this point. 

Of course, in story conflict, you want 
forces on both sides. So with the snooty 
girl pulling him one way (don’t wear that 
gun), I had a friendly dance-hall girl to 
tug him the opposite way (better wear that 
gun); and a villain stalking him (pressure 
on the side of going armed; and the snooty 
girl’s proud father who says, “Stop seeing 
my daughter, or else!” (A tug that only 
enflames our hero’s desire to abandon gun- 
wearing and be a gent.) 





“It hurts! Under your coat!” 
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But none of this would have a sense of 
purpose, scenes would have no dramatic 
ring, if there were not a story goal, a 
foreseen crisis toward which the writer is 
building. 

We have a love scene, for instance, that 
is not just hugs and kisses, but carries to the 
reader portent of our hero’s forthcoming 
danger: 

“Clay!” 
As he kissed her, her coolness angered 
him. Her arms clung lightly to his neck. 





Inside the Characters 


Actually what most of my reasoning 
amounts to is a sort of character study of 
my characters. From the simple situation, 
I so to speak, work backwords and let the 
characters take over. I dimly saw the 
original idea—gunfighter without a gun— 
as the crucial scene of the story. After that 
I had to think about my hero, what would 
make him go without a gun, what would 
motivate him to do anything? I had to 



































Clay Barker went out in front of the Broadway... 


He held her roughly, the tenderness gone. 
Suddenly she made a face and drew away 
from him. 

‘What’s the matter?” 

“It hurts. Under your coat.” 

He laughed. “Sorry, I forgot.” He threw 
his coat back and her eyes widened as he 
unhooked the shoulder-holster and laid the 
black-handled pistol on his desk. Her eyes 
glinted with fascination. 

“Why do you wear it, Clay?” 

Whatever happens in the yarn is pur- 
posely devised by the writer to shove our 
hero along to that crisis-point—which we 
have in mind from the very beginning. 

Guns Aren’t For Gentlemen reaches its 
crisis with Clay attending a fancy-dress ball 
which the socialite throws at her big house 
on the hill. Against his own judgment and 
that of his friends, Clay parks his gun in 
the house and strolls about unarmed. 

The killer jumps him and Clay is badly 
wounded, leading him to realize that he’s 
he’s been a fool, that he wanted a way of 
life that was not for him. Back he goes 
to his true love—the dance-hall gal. 


think of the other characters in the story 
also. Which girl really loved him? Ob- 
viously the one who wanted him to protect 
himself by using the hardware. Once my 
characters took over, the story moved na- 
turally. 

In another Bluebook story, a newspaper 
tale called You Learn The Hard Way, I 
used this plan of aiming everything at a 
preconceived high point. Here I had an 
old reporter, reforming from too much 
drink and desperately wanting another 
chance as city editor. I pitted him against 
a young rival reporter on the same paper, 
a mere kid, who represented what the old- 
timer had been like twenty years ago. The 
two newsmen are sent out in a wild part of 
the state to cover a killing. 

The crisis-point I had in mind—rather 
vaguely seen at first—was simply that the 
old-timer, wanting this last chance, would 
be faced with the choice of putting the 
youngster in a bad light with the boss to 


(Continued on page 68) 
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SACRED COWS 


Sponsors are touchy—there ain’t 






such a thing as a bad medic—but you 


can learn to live with TV’s taboos. 


By Rod Serling 


é ae INITIAL PROBLEM in TV scripting 
is not in technique, not always in 
dialogue and only briefly in learning the 
time sense. The high hurtle in this mass 
media is the awareness of touchy subject 
matter, sensitive areas of thought and con- 
flict,—the taboos that label a plot “contro- 
versial.” 

In Television the following can happen— 
and did! The program Studio One changed 
the name of a Kipling story well known as 
“The Light That Failed” to a more in- 
nocuous title not so suggestive of bad bulbs. 
The reason? Studio One is sponsored by 
Westinghouse—whose stock in trade is elec- 
tricity. 

On Kraft Theater the Name of a lead 
character was feverishly altered because 





In spite of taboos, Rod Serling has been one 
of TV’s top drama writers since 1950. One of 
his recent plays, Patterns, was so popular that 
it got a repeat performance on TY. This play 
and another, The Rack, have sold to the 
movies. Serling is doing three shows for 
Theater Guild of the Air, has just finished 
a screenplay for 20th Century Fox and is 
about to go out to Hollywood to do another. 
All in all he’s keeping busy and getting rich. 
He has a wife, who is his most outspoken 
critic, and two daughters, ages, 3 years and 
2 weeks. 
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“Borden” had certain connotations of 
cheese and this particular program, natur- 
ally, is sponsored by Kraft. 


I cite these two cases as an indication of 
the subtle problems the writer needs to ex- 
plore before putting keys to paper, if he’s 
writing for television, to what vast depths 
of care he must go for fear of trodding on 
a sensitive toe or plucking too enthusiasti- 
cally on the teat of a sacred cow. 


A Field Full of Cows 


Who and what are these sacred cows? 
First of all, there is a set of rather rigid 
taboos that most programs have mimeo- 
graphed on a special sheet. They read and 
not necessarily in order of importance: Sex, 
infidelity, fantasy, suicide, political contro- 
versy, racial or religious controversy and 
sanguine violence. 

Upon reading through these thematic 
pariahs the writer sometimes wonders ex- 
actly how one can create a “conflict” with 
restrictions in so many areas. 

Actually there still remains an assortment 
of plots which may be based on sex, poli- 
tics, violence or what have you. Though 
you are limited in a horizontal sense—you 
can still write vertically. Look for depth 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR 


MANUSCRIPTS ? 


Anyone can work with you on your material and then wish 
you luck with it elsewhere! Anyone can sell the work of authors 
who are established. 


But what about a book that is a “first” . . . which may 
have only minor flaws . . . a borderline book . .. a book 
already rejected? Yet you know the book is basically sound! 


We know what publishers want and we can tell you if your 
manuscript is ready for submission to editors, and if not why 
not. If it is ready, we will market it immediately. If it is not 
ready, we will work with you, bringing the combined experience 
of our organization to your problem .. . then, when your 
book is ready, we will market it for you. 


If we think your book or short story, juvenile or article 
needs further development, you will see very clearly why we 
think so. Our suggestions for “polishing” your manuscript will 
be clear and concise and easy to follow. At all times, every step 
of the way, our service is personal and individual. We are both 
critics and agents and all the members of this organization are 
selling writers. They know your problems first hand. There is 
a market for your work! Let Critics Associated help you find 
that market. 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH, Managing Editor 


services include: appraisal fee... 
marketing five dollars per 
ti manuscript 
editing 
revision 
translation 


dramatic adaptation 
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“They’re critics!” 


in a single idea and a single set of charac- 
ters—even if your choice of incidents is 
to some degree governed by a mimeo- 
graphed sheet. 

Your problem insofar as “touchiness” is 
concerned carries over into another area. 
Assume you’ve chosen an acceptable prem- 
ise for conflict. This story involves neither 
illicit love, illegitimate babies, nor a homi- 
cide that must be shown on camera. 


Elephants and Donkeys Too 


Here come the hurtles and sometimes 
they assume a mountain-like quality. If you 
write about a politician, scrap it unsub- 
mitted if your character says any single 
line which might link him to a definite ex- 
isting party. This follows even if your char- 
acters words are no more controversial 
than a general discussion of a week’s rain- 
fall. 

If a Democrat happened to have men- 
tioned getting wet in the news recently— 
your story or at least, that line, is out! At 
no time may a character even remotely re- 
semble either Republican or Democrat. 
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For no matter if your man is saint or 
louse, you’ll have one of the major parties 
yelling for your scalp. You’ve no idea the 
difficulties involved in this restriction. In 
a political story you naturally must insert 
certain political talk, and attitudes. 

You find yourself looking skyward trying 
to find an issue which really isn’t an issue 
at all. You search for a conflict which must 
never have been a conflict—at least not 
in the past 100 years. You go down the list 
of current social, economic and _ political 
issues and find that each one has been iden- 
tified with a specific party. 

If your character smiles when he says 
‘Labor”—the writer is writing Democratic 
propaganda. If your character smiles when 
he says “Tariff’—you’re an apologist for 
the G.O.P. 


Sacred Professions and Ideas 


The areas of “relative-touchiness” are 
many. If you write of lawyers—make them 
honest. If you deal with ministers—they 
must literally be men of God. Kraft Thea- 


ter did a show a couple of years ago where 
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Exposition Press Leads the Field 


RADIO STATIONS AGREE TO BROADCAST 


FROM EXPOSITION POETRY BOOKS 
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As of June 14, 1955, Exposition 
Press has published 75% more 
books this year than any other sub- 
sidy publisher! 
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EXPOSITION DONATES $1000 
FOR WRITERS’ COLONY 


1 Statewide Arkansas newspapers announced that 
« Edward Uhlan, President of Exposition Press, guest 
* speaker on “Cooperative Publishing,” at the eleventh 
e annual Arkansas Writers Conference, donated $1000 
‘for the purchase of land to establish a permanent 
« writers’ colony. 

* In Chicago, Mr. Uhlan directed operations for his 
firm at the American Booksellers Convention Trade 
Exhibit, and conferred with booksellers, agents, writ- 
ers’ groups, as well as with many Midwestern writers 
looking for a publisher. ‘ 

The publisher climaxed his tour of the Midwest as 
a guest speaker at the Christian Writers and Editors 
Conference at Green Lake, Wisconsin, where he spoke 
on “Inside the Inner Sanctum—by a Book Publisher.” 


RECENT NEWS FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 


e@ SPECIAL PROMOTIONS — National sales-promotion 
campaign for Winsten Churchill: British Bulldog ($5)... 
full-page ads in The Saturday Review, The Retail Book- 
seller, The Reporter and large-space ads in The New York 
Times and Chicago Tribune . . . over 2000 press releases 
mailed in one week preceding publication . . . early 
reviews pouring in from New Yorker, The Saturday Review, 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine of Books, Los Angeles 
Herald-Express, New York Sunday Mirror, New Leader, 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Toronto Telegram and Montreal 
Star, plus intensive direct-mail campaign result in flood 
of orders from bookstores and wholesalers throughout 
the nation. 

e@ JUNE AUTOGRAPH PARTIES — Margaret S. Riddle, 
author of Bookmark, the Library Elf ($2.50), GOLDSTEIN- 
MIGEL BOOKSTORE (Carl K. Wilson), Waco, Texas . . . 
John McCowen Martin, author of These Times in Rhymes 
($2.50), RIKE-KUMLER BOOK DEPT., Dayton, Ohio... 
Katherine Hanford, author of The Gods of Soldier Moun- 
tain ($3.50), BROAD’'S BOOK DEPT., Yakima, Wash... . 
George W. Currie, author of Romance in the Rockies 
($3.50), BAPTIST BOOKSTORE, Alexandria, La... . 
Catherine B. Boyd, author of Revenge in the Convent ($3), 
WESTERN STATIONERS, Rapid City, So. Dak. 


FREE BROCHURE 


Read the complete story of subsidy publishing in 
our new 48-page illustrated brochure, You Can 
Publish Your Book. Includes “36 Illustrated Success 
Stories About Our Authors and Their Books,” “The 
Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing,” “How to 
Select a Publisher,” “When to Sign a Publishing Con- 
tract,” and other vital information for every writer. 
Reserve your free copy today! Write: 








EXPOSITION PRESS INC. °.” 2S" 


e@ JUNE RADIO & TV PROMOTION — Rendezvous With 
Chance ($3), reviewed by Ernie Kovacs on his new WABC 
morning network show . . . Kitsap Tyee ($3), reviewed on 
Ed Adams’ Reading for Fun, broadcast over KIRO, Seattle, 
Wash., and 17 other stations throughout the Pacific 
Northwest . . . Elsie Griffin, author of Green From the 
States ($3.50), interviewed on color-TV show, Texas Liv- 
ing, WPAP-TV, Ft. Worth, Texas . . : Dorothy L. Cutting, 
author of Concerning Christopher ($2.50), interviewed on 
KCMO-TV, Kansas City, Mo. . . . Shirley Henn, author of 
Adventures of Hooty Owl ($2.50), several radio and TV 
appearances in Roanoke, Va... . Harriet Chaffey Payne, 
author of Two Worlds Are Ours ($3), interviewed over 
KFRE, Fresno, Cal... . 

@ IMPORTANT LIBRARY LISTINGS— .... Around the 
World on a Freighter at 76 ($3), and The Princess of the 
Old Dominion ($2.50), listed in the CHURCH LIBRARY 
BOOK LIST 1955-56, which is the official reference book 
list of the Baptist Sunday School Board and Associated 
Book Stores (one of the most valuable files of recom- 
mended titles for church librarians throughout the 
country). 


IT’S CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION TIME 


FOR EXPOSITION AUTHORS 


WE DO OUR CHRISTMAS PROMOTION EARLY for 
new manuscripts, new sales outlets, new promo- 
tion ideas. Long-range planning sells books before 
the important Holiday Season. It takes 4 months 
to edit, design and produce a book so that it can 
be promoted to the bookstores and the buying pub- 
lic. Bookstore displays, autograph parties, radio 
and TV appearances and newspaper publicity must 
be arranged well in advance. If you send your 
manuscript in now for our editorial consideration, 
you can MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
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the part of a minister was portrayed in a not 
altogether sympathetic manner. The re- 
action was violent, quick and frightening. If 
you tell the story of an Army officer on a 
field grade level (Major on up) God help 
you if your man is a coward, a bully or an 
incompetent jerk. If you discuss by chance 
(the brave ones amongst you) a politician 
—keep him on a local or at least regional 
level. No congressman is allowed even a 
temporal lapse of conscience. } 
Leave people for a bit and look at simple 
ideas. Mercy Killing is out. Fratricide is 
taboo. Segregation is totally inadmissable. 
Communism is generally frowned on even 
when lambasted. Few shows actually say 
“The Soviet Union”. Instead you sort of 
circle the rim with words like “Reds”, 
“Tron Curtain” or “Commie”. And it fol- 
lows that no other actual foreign govern- 
ment can be permanently internationally 
scarred by using its real name if one of 
its native sons happens to be a bastard. 
Doctors are among the most protected 
of the sacred cows. No hint of professional 
scullduggery is permitted a character with 
an M.D. Normally murder trials provide 
fruitful fields for plotters. But the Dr. Sam 
case will be left alone by television because 
there just ain’t no such thing as a bad 
medico—take TV’s word for it. 


The Reasons for Sanctity 


Summed up, here’s the problem. The 
basic assumption is that the audience makes 
a mental connection between a character— 
and comparable real-life characters. They 
carry the step further by mental progression 
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that makes each drama character a repre. 
sentative of the whole. Hence—a crooked 
lawyer means that all lawyers are crooked, 
A drunken doctor points an accusing (and 
shaking) finger at the entire profession. A 
bad Major General is merely a projection 
of the whole lousy officer corps. An un- 
sympathetic minister makes it apparent that 
ministers, priests and rabbis are a heart- 
less bunch. 

Now, to accept this basic assumption, is 
to accept the fact that the vast audience of 
viewers have I.Q.’s in negative figures. 
This is obvious nonsense. Viewers vary in 
their intelligence just as much as lawyers, 
doctors, army officers, and what have you. 


A malcontent from Brassier Falls, South 
Dakota threatens never again to buy soap 
because the Lux Video Theater showed a 
dumb farmer. He is a farmer and he’s not 
dumb. What’s the idea? Identification. The 
farmer sees a dumb farmer in a story and 
draws the inference that the program is 
saying that all farmers are dumb. The 
agency read’s this guy’s letter and draws an 
inference that every farmer who saw the 
show was injured by it. 


Fireside Theater once did a live adapta- 
tion of Shirley Jackson’s wonderful short 
story, “The Lottery.” In its television treat- 
ment it was made a simple and yet gripping 
story of the poison of prejudice. There was 
a raft of mail—mostly violently negative 
with a recurring theme—“You guys mean 
to tell us that this goes on in the U.S.A.? 
This was Fireside Theater’s last venture into 
a deep and meaningful conflict. 


LIC 


“I Must Be Free to Create!” 
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“IT’S AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING CAN 
DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and 
wondering what, if anything, the future held. In the 
past year I have been made editor of a magazine and 
have been selling articles steadily to other magazines on 
the side. I have just finished a book. I learned more 
about practical, effective writing from the Magazine 
Institute than I did from all the English courses I 
studied in school. And the precise manuscript criticism 
is invaluable!” —R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 

Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hun- 
dred Magazine Institute students who have discovered 
that WRITERS make the best teachers of writing. And 
the Magazine Institute is a home study course in writ- 
ing which is completely owned, staffed, and operated by 
successful writers and editors. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teach- 
ing others to write. Their own success, their own con- 
stant contact with editors and publishers, is your best 
assurance of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date 
training. 


OUR STUDENTS syed course I’ve sold 


SAY $376.50.” 
3 ; fs might be TEST YOUR 
interested in seeing my I 
article... in CORONET ms ees pias 


magazine.” : ; 
before my fourth The Magazine Institute 


lesson I received 8200. 00 offers a Free Literary Apti- 
for my first story.” tude Test which enables 

... Signed a contract you to find out for your- 
with DUELL, SLOAN, self if you have any writ- 
and PEARCE... advance ing talent. The test is 
royalty more than paying COMPLETELY SELF- 
for your superior instruce CORRECTING. Answers 
tion.’ are sent on a separate 

... Just had book sheet so that YOU CAN 
accepted for publication DECIDE where you stand. 


by THOMAS NELSON 
and SONS . your criti- “ak Geneier 
cisms were “helpful in TODAY 
working out the story.” 

“ _,.. VOGUE took the Write for the FREE cata- 
article . . . whopping fat log describing the Maga- 
check in the mail today.” zine Institute plan and 


last criticism was providing other informa- 

fine. Helped me sell a_ tion of value to beginning 
novelette... ” writers. Inquirers also 
... thought you might receive the BEST JOB IN 
like to hear I’ve sold THE WORLD, which 
another story ... adds up lists unsolicited testimo- 
to $400.00 return on my nials from successful 
MAGAZINE INSTI- Magazine Institute stu- 
TUTE course.” dents. Fill out the coupon 

“ ... since I started and mail it NOW. 








The MAGAZINE 


“The Famous Writer's Course" 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


INSTITUTE | 


Rockefeller Center = reer eee ear iene... oo Call) 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) PELL AEOLIAN GA EARLE, 
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Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





BRETT 
HALLIDAY 
Originator of 
the famous Mi- 
chael Shayne 
detective stories 
and of the tele- 
vision series 
built on the 
same character. 
Author more 
than eighty 
novels and twelve motion pictures. 
Total book sales in millions. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; 
former editor 
Detective Fic- 
tion, and other 
magazines for 
Fawcett, Street and Smith, and Dell 
Publishing Company; short stories for 

rgosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories; author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on 
writing; former 
script writer M.G.M., Warner’s Uni- 
versal and Columbia; vice-president of 
Signature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY” ~~ ~~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 87-H, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 














Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 
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Studio One produced a Reginald Rose 
story called “Thunder On Sycamore Street.” 
It was good, solid, tough and honest report- 
ing of mob violence. Some town in the 
west mailed a petition to the producer ac- 
cusing him of foreign and Communist ide- 
ology. The basic tenet of this show was no 
more and no less than a few lines in the 
preamble to the Constitution. And the pro- 
ducer, Felix Jackson, mailed a copy of this 
document to the frantic characters who 
were protesting. But it went into the 
record. 


Avoiding the Cows 

Do you skip television as a market? I 
don’t. I keep trying. Some of my stuff gets 
produced even when there’s really no cut 
and dried knowledge of what the reaction 
will be. 

I’ve learned now that if you’re dealing 
in a theme that invites misunderstanding— 
to write it in a qualifying way. I supple- 
ment it with dialogue of some inference 
that I am not using symbols. I show that I 
am dealing with one specific group in one 
specific situation. 


I wrote once before in WD that a writer’s 
best bet in a preparation for TV writing, 
was to watch TV shows. This still holds, 
See what the various series are doing, the 
themes they’re attacking, the relative di- 
rection of the attack—flank or frontal, 
Then use these as guide posts. 

There'll be times very likely that you'll 
run afoul of certain principles you’ve held 
dear and important. You'll find yourself 
dealing with a problem that calls for a solu- 
tion you, yourself, don’t believe. What you 
do about it is your business. I generally just 
try to stay away from any theme that forces 
me to compromise. 

My advice is that if you’ve got burning 
feelings in certain directions—don’t write 
plays about them for television. Save this 
earnestness for novels, or legitimate plays. 

I’m positive that television, with all its 
little fears and apprehensions, still provides 
an important and legitimate art form 
wherein a man can write an honest and 
sometimes important piece of prose. 

So don’t try to slaughter the sacred cows. 
Just head for another pasture. 





Advertisement 


Thank you for yours of May 23, Perhaps you 
will recall that your company previously did 


one small ad under the name of the Dirgio Edi- 
tions, an imprint we use occasionally, 


However, I am glad to give you additional 
references. I have been in the publishing busi- 
ness since 1935, always under the name of Fal- 
mouth. I have produced about 400 titles, and 
my concern being small, have of necessity 
learned all facets of publishing. I have pub- 
lished a number of outstanding authors, in- 
cluding one book by Erskine Caldwell back in 
the early years of business. 


I have published both subsidy and royalty, a 
ratio of about four to one, I would say. The 
PIY Plan is wholly subsidy, with a difference 
from the usual. We will manufacture a title 
for an author, that is, print and bind it (of 
course edit it), but we will not distribute it. 
We will supply the author with the tools to do 
his own distributing, these tools to consist of 
the Literary Market Place (Bowker), contain- 
ing the names and addresses of several thou- 
sand book reviewers, commentators, and general 
information; the American Book Trade Direc- 
tory, and the American Library Directory (both 
Bowker). A manual will then be supplied, pre- 





A Letter Of Reference From House Of Falmouth, Publishers 


investigate us, some two or three years ago, at | 
which time we met with your approval and ran | 


how to use these tools intelligently in selling 
any type of book. The manual will also con- 
tain an assortment of incidental information as 
| to the correct procedure in seeking advance 
| publicity for a book, for example, how to sell to 
a dealer, a wholesaler, a library; how to sell 
by mail. Will even contain such information as 
to how to pack a book most economically, right 
down to postage rates. 

The plan stems from my many years watching 
those authors who have done just this sort of 
thing. 

We have our own presses right here in the 
building. We do all the book making except 
typesetting and binding. 

Since January, the following are among the 
periodicals accepting small ads from Falmouth: 
Saturday Review of Literature 

Motor Boating 
American Bar Assoc. Journal 
Yachting 
New York Times 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
Sincerely yours, 
Leon Tebbetts 


House of Falmouth 


| pared by me, directing an author step-by-step 





ROCKPORT Tel. Camden 2301 MAINE 
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House of Falmouth 
Publish It Yourself Plan 


Revolutionary. Yes—for here at last is the answer to the pub- 
lishing problems of countless American writers, who seek some 
sort of subsidy publishing. The P/Y Plan is one that gives every 
author total control of his book with 100% returns from all sales. 
It is a plan to make of any author his own professional publisher. 


The know-how of producing, publicizing and successfully distrib- 
uting a book is no secret possessed by publishers only. It is simple 
knowledge that any author can quickly assimilate, providing he 
has access to it. 


The PIY Plan, as conceived by the House of Falmouth, and now 
offered to authors, is in effect a Manufacturing Service, which 
includes printing and binding, and a Publishing Kit. The latter is 
a complete manual of how-to-do-it data, with such information as 
how to publicize a book, where to send releases, how to seek 
reviews, radio and TV publicity, ways and means of distributing 
and selling books by mail or otherwise. The Kit includes lists of 
book reviewers from coast to coast and people who comment on 
books (with addresses) as well as the names and addresses of 
national book wholesalers, bookstores, and libraries. Also infor- 
mation on packing and mailing books, so well planned that any 
corner in a room can be a center of publishing activity. 


This amazing kit is combined of course with the manufacturing 
facilities of the House of Falmouth, which prints and binds all 
editions, and offers free of extra charge the experience of its 
members who have had twenty years in the making and publish- 
ing of books. 


For further information, please write House of Falmouth, at 
Rockport, Maine, or send a manuscript for estimate. 


HOUSE OF FALMOUTH Rockport, Maine 


















































CCORDING TO AN announcement by 

Crowell-Collier’s President, Paul Smith, 
Roger Dakin, editor for the past three years, 
is out. He will be replaced by Kenneth 
McArdle, Mr. Smith’s special assistant. This 
may be the last change in the reorganiza- 
tion program started a year ago to get 
Collier’s out of the red. 

“Collier's will have more article editors 
now than ever before,” says executive editor 
Ken McArdle, “they will work closely with 
writers and agents to get the best non-fiction 
available. New article editors to whom 
manuscripts may be addressed are Eugene 
Rachlis and Penn Kimball. Article ideas in 
all fields, particularly those suitable for proj- 
ect presentation, are wanted.” 

To pinpoint what the changes at Collier’s 
actually mean, articles editor Penn Kim- 
ball summed it up this way. “Call it a plan 
of expansion rather than one of substitu- 
tion,” he said, “With Eugene Rachlis, Diana 
Hirsh, Howard Cohn and myself, there is 
considerably more manpower in Collier’s 
non-fiction department. What does this 
mean to writers? It means that their work 
will get more and speedier attention for one 
thing. It also means that we will be able 
to get together with individual writers and 
to work out assignments on a more personal 
basis. 

“With so many men of newspaper back- 
ground now on the staff, astute writers, 
taking the long view, will begin to see more 
and more emphasis placed on the reporting 
type of article. While this doesn’t mean a 
change in policy, it is a foreseeable trend.” 

Word lengths are the same; from 2,000 to 
4,000—up to 6,000 on occasion. Short 
humor pieces under 1,000 words are what 
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By Patricia H. Mullen 








everybody wants, and so does Collier's, 
Short squibs of around 500 words are used 
as fillers. Standard length science and 
medical articles are bought here all the 
time. Picture stories, which go to Sy Chass- 
ler, are used in every issue. Fiction needs 
remain the same; 1,500 words for short 
shorts, 3,500 to 6,000 for short stories, and 
from 20,000 to 40,000 for serials. Queries 
are wanted on all articles. Top rates paid 
for all material. Address, 640 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


True Adventures, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y., is the name of the newest 
mens’ magazine put out by Popular Publi- 
cations. The first issue will be on the stands 
in August with a September dateline. The 
editor of the new bi-monthly is George 
Murphy, editorial director, Alden Norton. 
Exciting fact adventure, true, first person 
accounts of danger, will be the theme. From 
3,500 to 4,500 word limit. Picture stories 
will have an important part in True Adven- 
tures and they will fill most of the book. 
Professional quality photographs, plus plenty 
of text, will bring $50 a page. Articles 
where text predominates, $100 to $150, 
with separate payment made for pictures. 


Adventure (same address) now has Ejler 
Jakobsson, an old friend, back as fiction 
editor. He says, “I want fast, excitingly 
written adventure stories with a strong 
masculine message and involving the pro- 
tagonist in personal danger—but I want a 
good reason for his being in that fix. 

“*The Night of the Killer,’ a story of a 
man involved in a crucial struggle for ex- 
istence with a wolf is the kind of material 
we want to see more. 
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SOONER OR LATER YOU'LL COME TO PAG EANT * 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE: ACT NOW 


Publish Your Book 
for Christmas! 


YOUR BOOK will have the best chance 
for success if it is published, advertised and 
distributed in time for the Christmas book- 
selling season. Send in your manuscript 
now. It takes several months to edit, design 
and produce a fine book. And early plans 
must be made for bookstore contacts, auto- 
graph parties, advertising, publicity, dis- 
plays. We at Pageant Press like to do things 
thoroughly—it pays off—and our sales 
record proves it. 


WE WANT BOOKS LIKE THESE: 


In preparation for a booming Holiday sea- 
son we have increased our staff of printers, 
editors, publicity and sales promotion 
people. We are now preparing publication 
schedules for Christmas and invite manu- 
scripts of novels, poetry, biography, religion, 
juvenile, autobiography, history, science, 
humor, textbooks, philosophy, business and 
economics, sports, “how-to-do-it” books. 


* Says Jack Woodford 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT TODAY 


This may be the opportunity you have 
dreamed about . . . to start on the road to 
“Who’s Who” . . . to win recognition for 
your creative work . . . To be publicized 
from coast-to-coast as a bright new star in 
the literary world. We are looking for fresh 
new talent and for books that may reach 
the best-seller lists. You may have a winner. 
Send us your manuscript today. It will be 
carefully read by our editors and a full, free 
report will be mailed to you within one 
week regarding its merits, possibilities and 
cost. If you are not familiar with our suc- 
cessful publication method write for our 
FREE book—it describes our plan which 
has enabled over 500 authors to publish 
their books and establish the importance of 
their work. 


SetH Ricnarps Publisher 
Pat Mar.owe, Editor 


“Pageant Press gets my vote as the best cooperative publishing house because of the pro- 
fessionally designed books, the widespread publicity and the national paid advertising 


resulting in good distribution. 


The author publishing his book with Pageant Press is 


certain of a square deal and that extra personal attention which means satisfaction and 


increased sales.” 


Jack Woodford 


Author of more than 40 novels, and 2000 short stories; 
author of Writer’s Cramp, and other books on writing; 


former script writer M. 


Columbia. 


G. M., Warner’s, Universal and 





BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1955—$1600 CASH AWARDS 


First Prize.........$500.00 
Second Prize ..... . 250.00 
Third Prize ........ 150.00 


Seven Honorable Mention 
Awards of $100 Each 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 7-130 West 4and street, New York 36, N.Y 


NO ENTRY FEE REQUIRED. Contest open to all authors of 
fiction or non-fiction. This may be your golden opportunity. 
You may win one of the awards. In addition, you will get 
40% royalty and 75 free copies of your book for Christmas 
gift-giving. Let us read your manuscript. 










“While we don’t want historical adven- 
ture themes, we will buy one that is excep- 
tional. A rare one, in the September issuc, 
‘The Man Who Saved Washington,’ is a 
Civil War story by George Fielding Eliot 
about a man who lost his rank in the army, 
was accused of various crimes and wound 
up being cited for his service to the city 
of Washington. non-fiction and 
picture stories are all being actively bought 
at this time. Picture stories can run to three 
pages. Contemporary material is wanted 
most. Pete Holmes looks at photos. Pay- 
ment for stories starts at $250, going quite 
a bit higher, depending on the amount of 
research and interest of the subject matter.” 


Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. Lewis Gillison is the new man- 
aging editor, just appointed. He is actively 
in the market for short articles, 1,800 to 
2,500 words in length. “Take Your Pulse 
and Grow Thin” a medical article describ- 
ing a brand new diet, is typical of the kind 
of material wanted. Another one in the 
same issue (July), entitled “The Dangerous 
Years For Married 
Women,” by Anne 
Fromer tells about 
love and the middle 
aged wife, An unusual 
personality piece. “The 
Boy Who Will Be 
King” is about Eng- 
land’s little Prince 
Charles. Payment is 
high at Coronet, from 
$300 and up for first 
stories, and competi- 
tion tough. Picture 
stories are used in 
every issue. They are 
bought either as they 
come in or from sug- 
gested ideas, by Phil 
Doyle. Better query 
“with an outline rather 
than send in the completed manuscript. 


Harper & Bros., 49 East 43rd St., New 
York 17, N.Y., opened its “Harper’s Prize 
Novel Contest” June Ist, which closes June 
ist, 1956. Unpublished fiction of outstand- 
ing merit in the English language will be 


Fiction, 
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considered, Prize novel wins $10,000. $2,000 
outright, $8,000 as a minimum guarantee of 
royalties to be paid six months after publi. 
cation. The only rules are a letter stating 
that the submission has not been published 
in book form before—no entry blank js 
necessary. 

Catholic Digest, 44 East 53rd St., New 
York 22, N.Y. The long time editor, James 
Bishop has left to freelance. John McCarthy 
is the new editor and manuscripts may be 
addressed to him. While there is not much 
change in policy here, Mr. McCarthy would 
like to clear up a few points, “We are not 
entirely a religious magazine as the title 
would indicate. We do carry articles and 
personality pieces on Catholics prominent in 
the news, but most of the contents of our 
magazine is in the general category. We 
use reprints, sometimes paying more for 
them than for an original story, occasionally 
much less. 

A typical example of a good reprint is 
one appearing in the August issue, “The 
Grif Goes Ligit” from Harpers about the 
long-winded TV “confidence men” who in 
the past have painted erroneous pictures of 
the products they sell. Another one, also in 
the August issue, from McCall’s, is “We 
Refused to Let Angela Die,”’ about the way 
a family, through patience and love taught 
a retarded child how to make a useful place 
in the world for itself. 

“We are open-minded about material. 
Any subject in the news is of interest to our 
readers. Our base rate is $200 for 2,000 to 
2,500 word articles, though we sometimes 
go higher. We like picture stories, about 
four or five good pics, plus some text and 
pay $150 for them. Covers which should 
be four by five Kodachromes, bring $150. 
We work at least three months ahead on 
everything. Writers will save time if they 
pick up a copy, and also if they query with 
an outline first.” 

Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. Harold Straubing is the new editor 
here replacing Don Phares. He says, “I’m 
buying true fact adventure stories right 
now, and sociological articles of interest to 
men. One exciting piece in the next issue 


(November) , “Trapped by Mad Elephants,” 
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In Just One Week Of This Year 


January 23 through January 29th—TI sent book 
contracts and advance royalty checks to three 
writers who first learned about my agency 
through the ads of this magazine. 

All of these authors were uncertain about the 
salability of their books. But they were smart 
enough to know that selling any book these days 
is a complex operation, especially for writers 
situated so far from the heart of the publishing 
center. So they came to me for help—lI believe 
because they found my ads were clear and didn’t 
offer them the moon on a platter; because | 
appraised their work according to today’s 
market; because I wrote to them honestly and 
didn’t palaver them with flattery. They found 
that I had no extra charges for resubmission, and 
that I answered all their questions as specifically 
as possible. And I eventually sold their books 
to the regular royalty publishers without any 
investment whatsoever on the authors’ part. 

Today, the first of these books is being 
promoted by the publisher through a special $1000.00 direct-mail campaign which 
is now selling my writer’s books at the rate of 60 to 100 copies a day. He has 
been written up in national magazines. Newspaper syndicates have bid for his 
scripts and a radio station has offered to put on a series of programs just to plug 
the sales of the book. 

The second book is scheduled to be issued in the fal] in a paper-back edition. 
It will then go immediately into a fast second edition for private sale which I have 
already okayed with the author. 

The third book will go to press as soon as the author returns from Mexico where 
he has been sent on assignment by his publisher to revise his book on the publish- 
er’s suggestions. 

I could never have helped these writers achieve success unless they had 

first submitted their books to me. And I have decided to reduce my book- 

appraisal fee to $5.00 (one-third the regular fee) on books submitted 
uring July and August. This applies also to readers of the Writer’s 

Yearbook, 

If you have a book which you plan to submit this year, mail it to me now. I 
will personally read and appraise it. If it is in salable shape, I will submit it to 
the publishers at no further cost to you. If not, I will tell you candidly what your 
next step should be, and help you in any way I can. Please don’t expect me to 
send you literature on my services. For I adapt my help to the particular needs of 
every manuscript sent in. I have no stock advice or routine suggestions. My fees 
on other manuscripts are at the rate of $1.00 per 1000 words, $5.00 minimum per 
manuscript—$7.50 for half-hour radio and TV scripts, and $10.00 for hour shows. 
No fees for professionals with good recent sales. 

I can save you a great deal of wasted motion and perhaps give you the kind 
of success my other writers are now enjoying, if you will submit your book to 
me now! 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET a NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


















































is about a group of naturalists stationed in 
Africa who track down the leader of a 
band of wild elephants who are destroying 
the villages. One member of the group 
was a photographer, and at the risk of life 
and limb he got a good shot of an elephant 
charging. We don’t expect pictures with 
stories of this kind—there’s never time to 
point a camera, but we’ll pay high if we 
can get them. 

An article in the September issue “Sex 
Can Be Fun,” by a leading psychologist, 
directed to unmarried people, goes into the 
sex laws of the various states. In 21 states, 
for instance, teenagers of 16 to 19 can be 
punished for necking. In Michigan, if a 
boy is just over sixteen and the girl only 
15, the boy can be sent to prison for life, 
if caught just kissing the girl. The psy- 
chologist suggests a change in these drastic 
laws which he believes set up a mental 
block which makes for unhappy marriages 
later. 

“I’m Teaching My Kid to Fight Dirty,” 
is another piece in the same issue which 
warns that muggers in street fights are crim- 
inals out to kill, and only a fool will try to 
fight clean. One hard boiled fiction piece 
is used in every issue. One by Mort Cooper, 
“Shoot Him Down” about a war crazed 
veteran hunted by his brother and the police 
for killing half his family, is a good example. 
Fiction should run between 3,500 and 4,000 
with payment around $200. Articles, 2,500 
to 4,000 bring $150 to $200 and up. Prices 
for this bi-monthly are flexible and rates 
depend on the interest the article arouses. 
Mr. Straubing also edits the quarterly Con- 
fession, “Your Romance.” He has no sched- 
ule or deadline for the next issue, but will 
state requirements next month. 


American Weekly, 63 Vesey St., New 
York 7, N.Y. This is a good steady market 
for short shorts and articles under 2,000 
words, says editor Ernest V. Heyn. “Hu- 
man interest is the first consideration, and 
the range is wide. Self-help articles of in- 
terest to women, personality pieces of people 
in the news, exposé type, behind-the-head- 
lines articles, first person accounts of un- 
usual happenings—all make good reading 
for our family audience. 
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“Average payment starts at about $250 
for 1,500 word lengths. Outlines and sug. 
gested ideas are a short cut to sales. These 
should be kept to a few brief pages, just 
enough to get the idea across.” Manu- 
scripts and outlines may be addressed to 
Mr. Heyn or to Story Editor Charles 
Robbins. 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Dell’s leader in the Confes- 
sion field has upped in circulation these 
past few months. This may be due to Editor 
Henry Malmgreen’s “continuing contest” 
idea which has created quite a lot of inter- 
est among both readers and the writers. 


Here are the rules for the contest, now 
in its 4th period. Called “Restricted Sub- 
ject Contest,” which title must be on the 
outside of your envelope to be eligible. Your 
entry must fit into the concept described by 
the title of the contest—“behold-the-wages- 
of-sex-crime-violence.” Entries must be post- 
marked not later than July 25th, the last 
day of the contest. There is one prize of 
$400. 


The prize story will be paid for at a 5c 
word rate to the writer who has sold three 
stories. 4c a word go to all others, plus the 
$400. For instance, if your story is 5,000 
words long, the shortest acceptable word 
limit, you get $200 (4c word rate), plus 
the $400—$600 in all. 


Thus you would be getting 12c a word. 
The top word limit is 10,000. Now to ex- 
plain the point system which Mr. Malm- 
green finds working out very well. Readers 
are asked to vote on the best three stories 
in every issue. The first story, the one with 
the most votes, gets 25 points from the 
editor, the second twenty points and the 
third 15. Five points are given every sub- 
mission whether purchased or not as a 
starter. Ten points go with every sale. So 
—if a writer submits a selling story, right 
off 15 points are acquired. If that story is 
considered the best by the readers, add 25 
more, or 40 points, in all. No writer can win 
the top prize of $1000 without having sold 
at least one story. 


This would prevent the prolific writer 
who turns them out quickly, but sells few, 
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from winning the contest by submission 
points alone. There is a separate prize of 
$200 for the writer who submits the most 
stories in the given period, even though no 
sale has been made. In addition, the author 
who gets the highest reader poll rating 
within a single period gets a bonus of 60 
points. Thus one single sold story can win 
100 points during a contest period. The 
highest rating within one full year gets 100 
additional points, enhancing the writer’s 
chance for the yearly $1000 grand prize. 

We asked this question of Mr. Malm- 
green. “Suppose a writer submits five good 
stories at once, four of these are purchased, 
but two are published within the four 
months period, one a few months later and 
the other one, next year. The writer would 
miss out on the readers judging. Wouldn’t 
that be the editor’s fault? Mr. Malmgreen 
said, “That hasn’t happened yet. But if we 
did, by a miracle find that many good 
stories in one submission or even within 
the same period, we would be only too 
happy to make sure they were published all 
in the same period. We'd probably add a 
medal as a bonus too.” 

To help writers further, Mr. Malmgreen 
generously mentions the competition and 
says, “I want to list a few stories appearing 
in other magazines which might give writ- 
ers a rough idea of what to write about. In 
True Story, June issue, “I Begged for His 
Mercy.” In True Confessions, June, “I 
Didn’t Mean To Do It,” and “Hunted By 
His Hate,” In Modern Romances, June 
issue, “I Wake Up Screaming,” and “I 
Wanted To Be Bad.” 

Remember to write “Restricted Subject 
Contest” on the outside of the envelope. 
Keep word lengths between five and ten 
thousand words, analyze the title, “behold- 
the-wages-of-sex--crime-violence”—not for- 
getting the “repent” angle, and go ahead 
and try for this exciting contest. 

Popular Library (Pines Bros.), 10 East 
40th St., New York 17, N.Y. Charles 
Heckelmann says that he buys from one to 
two originals a month, westerns, suspense or 
straight novels—whatever looks good to 
him. Word lengths start at 47,000 and go 
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up to 75,000, but the shorter length is pre. 
ferred. One 35c book, an occasional 50c 
book with the rest 25c are put out by this 
company. Rates are standard, lc a copy 
up to 150,000 and 1¥c thereafter. Ad- 
vance guarantees are flexible depending on 
the value of the book. Those who have not 
sold Popular Library before are advised to 
submit outlines first. Many reprints from 
this company have been turned over to 
hard cover publishers through Mr. Heckel- 
mann’s efforts. 

Dodshaw Pub. Co., 147 E. 50th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. This company puts out 
several 15c magazines, Pulse, Fame, Inside, 
etc., small quick-size books which do not 
use freelance material—they are all staff 
written. But now publisher Jules Warshaw 
is working on two standard size publica- 
tions for which material is wanted. 

She is the title of a women’s adventure 
magazine which Mr. Warshaw says is a 
cross between a Confession and a slick—a 
good trick if he can pull it off. He says, 
“The three ingredients writers should keep 
in mind when submitting for She are, 
romance, adventure and intrigue. This will 
not be a service magazine. All articles and 
stories must be based on fact. First person 
pieces about women in the news are 
wanted. 

“In our August issue we have an article 
about the first woman jet pilot which makes 
exciting reading. Word lengths for this bi- 
monthly should run between 2,500 and 
3,500. Manuscripts may be addressed to 
Chet Whitehorn who will edit She. Pay- 
ment depends pretty much on how we like 
the article. We have not yet decided 
whether to pay a page or a word rate. We 
will see how submissions are, and work it 
out so that writers will be pleased.” 

Frauds & Rackets is the second new 
Dodshaw production, also a bi-monthly. It 
is an exposé magazine, entirely different 
from the “Confidential” type of thing. 
Material is wanted for this one, too. Aaron 
Norman will do the editing. He says, 
“Frauds & Rackets will be a service mag- 
azine in the sense that it will help the public 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Another Vantage Sellout! 


The Duke of Sin, a satire by 
Charles M. Wayne of West Vir- 
ginia, has joined the ever-increas- 
ing list of Vantage Press sellouts. 
Released at the end of 1954, the 
first edition of this $2.00 best- 
seller was completely sold within 
four months. Although a first 
novel by an unknown author, the 
book, with skillful promotion, cap- 
tured the public’s fancy at once, 
and has brought Mr. Wayne a 
large and enthusiastic public eager- 
ly awaiting his second book which 
is now in preparation. 














Other Items of Interest 

George Crump, Sr., a mill operator 
at Du Pont’s Marshall Laboratory in 
Philadelphia, has authored From Bond- 
age They Came. A feature story about 
the book and the author, and about 
an autograph party at a Philadelphia 
book shop, was carried in Better Liv- 
ing Magazine . . . in a recent head- 
line review, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
one of the nation’s foremost news- 
papers, said of Vantage’s recently pub- 
lished Freedom to Work: ‘‘Traces the 
awakening of civic consciousness to 
the problem of color discrimination.”’ 
More than two full columns were de- 
voted to a discussion of this vital 
work by Dr. Stanley Hugh Smith of 
Fisk University . . . The Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph carried a picture of 
author Eve Barbour in a highly laud- 
atory review of her book, Positive 
Thinking Is Not Enough... 





Vantage Book Display 


An entire window of Hochschild Kohn 
& Co., prominent Baltimore depart- 
ment store, is devoted to Our Third 
Cousin Ceely by Lillian Tucker, still 
another indication of what Vantage 
sales contacts can accomplish. 








$500 Prize Winner Receives 
Check From Vantage President 
_Dr. Oscar Riddle, nationally known 
biologist, receives a $500 check from 
Alan F, Pater, Vantage President, for 


his book, The Unleashing of Evolu- 
tionary Thought, which was recently 
chosen ‘‘Best Book of the Year.’’ In 
addition to receiving the Vantage 
prize, Dr. Riddle was also awarded 
the $100 First Prize by the Thomas 
Paine Foundation. 


West Coast Sales Trip 

Successfully Completed 
On a trip that took him more than 
1,500 miles, Mr. O. A. Robin, Van- 
tage’s West Coast sales representative 
working from the publisher’s Holly- 
wood offices, visited bookdealers from 
San Diego to San Francisco. ‘‘You 
can’t beat the personal touch,” Mr. 
Robin declared on his return, and the 
orders he brought back with him 
proved once again that Vantage’s pol- 
icy of depending on its own exclusive 
sales force pays large dividends. A 
Vantage salesman makes periodic calls 
on West Coast book outlets throughout 
the year. 


Vantage Mid-Year Sales Campaign Opens 
With Distribution of 10,000 Catalogs 


Most Complete Listing of 
Books in Vantage History 


New York, N. Y.—The Sales Promo- 
tion Department of Vantage Press has 
just distributed 10,000 copies of its 
new, 82-page catalog listing more than 
500 Vantage books. 

Copies have been sent to every major 
bookdealer, wholesaler, and library in 
the United States. 

Listed in more than twenty different 
categories—fiction, medical, religious, 
music, etc.—each Vantage book carries 
a detailed description, as well as crit- 
ical comments received from the na- 
tion’s press. 

Preparation and dissemination of 
this catalog—one of the largest in the 
publishing field—is but a single aspect 
of an intensified sales campaign that 
has seen Vantage distribute more than 
500,000 promotion pieces during the 
past twelve months. This activity, 
coupled with direct visits to dealers 
and wholesalers by Vantage salesmen 
on the West Coast, on the East Coast 
and in the Midwest has brought the 
sales of Vantage books to an all-time 
high. 

We'd like to tell you the full story of 
our aggressive sales activity and how 
we can merchandise your book success- 
fully. Send today for our free 24- 
page illustrated booklet which will give 
you the facts on our entire sales and 
promotion operation. Mail the coupon 
below. 


dk | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 


(In Washington, D. C.: 1 
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By Auriel Macfie 


ERE’S A REAL opportunity for would-be 
H comedy writers: The National Broad- 
casting Company has mapped out a major 
plan to find, develop, train and use comedy 
writing talent. The entire project is under 
the guidance of Leonard Hole, who gets a 
new title, “Director of Program Develop- 
ment” along with the job. 

When I talked with Mr. Hole, I warned 
him that any announcement of this sort 
would bring in a great deal of mail. (So 
often script editors and network officials 
proclaim “we are looking for scripts” only 
to return them unopened when they arrive, 
for lack of secretarial help.) Happily, Mr. 
Hole immediately negated this possibility: 
“The only thing I would worry about,” he 
told me, “would be to miss just one poten- 
tial comedy writer.” 

Encouraged by the fact that he is a man 
that doesn’t believe in having a desk in his 
office since “they only breed clutter’ I 
relaxed in the charming living-room atmos- 
phere, convinced that at long last one net- 
work really means business. 

So if you think you can write television 
comedy—write a letter to Mr. Hole at the 
National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, New York. As Mr. 
Hole pointed out, “the first thing is to make 
the contact.” You should be told, however, 
that he is already in contact with 10,000 
writers who feel they have what it takes to 
turn out skits and gags for network comedi- 
ans so the competition is going to be stiff. 

The contact with the 10,000 writers 
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mentioned above came as a result of a 
letter which went to all colleges, universi- 
ties, network affiliates, comedians and sta- 
tion managers asking them to put NBC in 
touch with anyone they knew who had a 
comedy writing flair. 

After the contact was made, Mr. Hole 
gave all the writers an initial assignment. 
“Write several pages of sample script for 
any comic, regardless of network, that you 
feel most at home with,” he told them. He 
also cautioned, “use great discipline. Until 
you are completely certain this is the best 
you can do, don’t send it in.” 

Mr. Hole pointed out that a great many 
writers are sure to be eliminated as poten- 
tial comedy writers for broadcasting ma- 
terial as a result of Assignment One. “Our 
standards are going to be very high,” he 
said. 

The writers selected on the first assign- 
ment will get a second one. Those who are 
still considered potential writing talent after 
two assignments will get a third. By this 
time, Mr. Hole hopes to be paying for the 
assignments—good news for writers who 
are tired of gambling their precious writing 
time on speculation. 

Let’s suppose you’ve been lucky enough 
to write several assignments for NBC which 
have met the standards. The next step in 
the training program is to lift you out of 
your home town and bring you to either 
TV _ production center—New York or 
Hollywood. Now the real training begins. 
You won’t be expected to give your time 
for nothing. You'll be put on salary for at 
least $100 a week and you'll go to work. 
You’ll spend eight hours a day, five days a 
week living, eating, breathing and sleeping 
comedy writing. This phase should be an 
all-out effort on your part since you're 
rapidly approaching the gold ring on the 
merry-go-round (a seven year contract with 
the network) and the standards will be 
getting stiffer. You will have plenty of 
guidance, however. 

The network hopes to put their comedy- 
writing fledglings under the direction of 
a top writer, such as Goodman Ace, for at 
least one day a week. During this period 
your material will be torn apart and put 
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back together again many, many times un- 
til it reaches a degree of professional polish. 

Next phase? You'll be teamed with an- 
other comedy writer and assigned to the 
comedian your writing seems to best fit, for 
instance, Sid Caesar. 

But you're still not a pro. The network, 
rather than the comedian or the show’s 
budget, will continue to support you fin- 
ancially. You’re still in training. 


During this phase the results of your 
previous schooling will really begin to show. 
When Sid gives an assignment to his pro- 
fessional writing stable, you and your 
comedy cohort will get the same assign- 
ment. You'll go to work and turn out the 
suggested skit or monologue just as the 
pro’s do. The only difference—the pro’s 
material will be used on-the-air. Your 
material will be submitted to the creative 
committee, Pat Weaver, President of NBC, 
Program Executives Tom McAvity and 
Sam Fuller, the comedian involved, and 
the comedian’s head writer. 


If your stuff is beginning to look like 
broadcast material it will be submitted to 
the comic and he will have the first chance 
to buy it. If you’ve really progressed, he 
will also have the first chance to engage 
you, put you on his payroll and lo and be- 
hold—there you are—a bit fatigued, no 
doubt, but a real, honest-to-goodness pro- 
fessional comedy writer. The big payoff? 
A seven year contract with the network. 
Sound worth the gamble? Then contact 
Mr. Hole immediately. 


Other activities which come under Leon- 
ard Hole’s direction include development 
of dramatic writers, development of dra- 
matic talent and development of “ideas” — 
in particular for NBC’s ninety-minute 
“spectaculars.” He is also getting in touch 
with every major living writer to interest 
them in writing for television. An original 
half-hour comedy series by James Jones is 
currently in the works as a result and C. S. 
Forrester has written a television script. 
Other writers who have been approached 
include James Michener and Robert Graves. 

The plan for development of dramatic 
writing talent hasn’t evolved as yet. We'll 
tell you about it when it does. 








Nation-Wide Talent Hunt 
For TV Writers!! 


Here's proof of what we have been telling 
you about the opportunities in TV! 


We quote from Billboard Magazine, June 11: 
“A search that will reach almost every nook 
and cranny of the land for untapped nuggets 
of talent, especially writers, has been launched 
... best of those discovered will be brought to 
Hollywood or New York.” 


Every Talented TV Writer With Training 
Will Have an Opportunity of a Lifetime! 


OUR HOME STUDY COURSE HAS BEEN 
APPROVED BY NOTED AUTHORITIES. 


We will recommend our outstanding students 
to the right people in TV studios for sponsor- 
ship and a staff position. 


Don't Delay Another Day! Write Us at Once! 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


7221 Clinton Street 
Hollywood 36, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Ill. 





SECRETS of WRITING POWER 


revealed in The Wizardry of Words—ideas of many 
masters on how to get the ‘feel’ of words and make 
writing ‘alive.’ A new, fast way to get at the core of good 
writing. You'll get a lift from this meaty 48-page book of 
inspiration and sound advice—a potent tonic for a 
sagging imagination .. . $1 


A. C. BELDEN, 394-WD Pacific Avenue, San Francisco l1, California 











TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 
EDITH JACKSON AGENCY 
6801 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
No Scripts Please! Query First! 

















EDNA VANN 


formerly teacher of Creative Writing at 
Los Angeles City College 


ANNOUNCES 


that the constructive criticism for which she has become 
so well-known in Hollywood, among professional as well 
as less experienced writers, is now available to all. 
The regular fee is $10.00 to five thousand words; but, as 
a SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER to readers of 
Writer's Digest, the fee through July will be: $5.00 to 
three thousand words. $1.00 a thousand, or fraction of a 
thousand, thereafter. 

RAY BRAYBURY, the famous writer, and scripter of 
‘‘Moby Dick,”’ says: ‘‘Edna Vann’s criticisms are the best 
I have ever seen.”’ 

Prove it for yourself. Send me a mss. for criticism. 
Or write for further information. 


6000 Sunset Bivd., Suite 209 
Hollywood 28, California 








ATTENTION AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed by expert typist with 17 years experi- 
ence. Work guaranteed—Prompt service. Extra first and 
last pages. One carbon copy free. 60c per thousand words 
including minor corrections in spelling. Neat and accurate 
on 8%x11 bond paper. Mailed flat. Also do neat and 
accurate stenographic work. 


Please send postage 


HENRY J. BURGER 
1664 Edmund Terrace, Phone MUrdock 8-8624, Union, New Jersey 


















HOLLYWOOD T.V. STUDIOS are screaming 
for new material. Let our sample T.V. script show 
you how to write for this terrific new medium. 
$500.00 minimum paid for acceptable scripts. 


T. V. PRODUCER'S GUILD 
2875W Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 













WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER’'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c — $2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training? 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 
return postage 


DORIS MILATZ 
Detroit 19, Michigan 





16270 Lamphere 
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You Can’t Be Too Careful 


TV shows take great pains to make their 
scripts as accurate as possible. You should, 
too! 

Since the chief character in “This Busi- 
ness of Living,” a play presented on “Ameri- 
can Inventory” (Sundays, 2:00 p.m. EST) 
was a nurse, writer Peter Barry submitted 
the first draft of his script to the Committee 
on Careers in Nursing. The script came 
back with the marginal notations: 


“Please!! Are you talking about a 
nurse or a maid?” 

“This is an antiquated stereotyped 
version of a nursing administrator.” (The 
writer’s character was a sourpuss). 

“There would be no sink in a nursing 
arts lab.” 

“No instructor would say this!” 

“The instructor would not eat with 
the students any more than a college 
faculty member would do so.” 

“There is no ‘regulation’ coat for a 
nurse.” 

“Nurses do not take food trays to 
patients. That’s the nursing aide.” 

“Nurses do wear make-up.” 

“Neither students nor nurses do this!” 

(That is, get out of bed at seven to clean 
and empty and launder and scour.”’) 


The suggestions were duly incorporated 
into the script. Tip: If you’re writing about 
a business or profession that you are only 
superficially familiar with, you should call 
a publicity or personnel department in your 
field which can check your script for ac- 
curacy. 


Markets 


“Crusader,” starts October 7, 1955 on 
CBS-TV, Fridays at 9:00 p.m. This new 
series will star Brian Keith who is described 
as sort of a “lone ranger of international 
espionage.” Keith, in his role of the “Cru- 
sader,” will roam the world fighting against 
communism. The scripts will be based 
upon Radio Free Europe files, but will be 
buying from free lance writers. For release 
form and full details contact producer 
Richard Lewis who will have Revere, Inc., 
4024 Radford Avenue, North Hollywood, 














































































California as his home base when he is not 
. filming backgrounds in Europe. TV VS. the SHORT STORY 
their CBS reports that both “Climax,” Thurs- : . : ee 
ould, days, 8:30 to 9:30 p.m. and “Studio One It’s your choice. We offer instruction in 
Summer Theater,’ Mondays, 10:00 to | TV technique and short story writing. 
Busi- 11:00 p.m. EST will be buying free lance Tell me which branch of creative writing 
neri- scripts throughout the summer. However, interests you most and ask about my 
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The 0. St GEE SR SEE Peageees Serer. OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
“Producers’ Showcase,” the expensive Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
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‘sing on NBC will be buying originals soon but 1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 
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° . . . te 
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* is big news. This is bound to be a top, TEE. (Includes TV script market list.) 
; to prestige market when it opens up so save | The Danlan Company, 5, Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
your best efforts. We’ll give you full details 
when they’re available. NOT A WRITING COURSE! 
® ¥ - We have an amazing course that does not teach you how 
‘is !”” “I Remember Mama:” This series takes yy ta FS Gevelepe your natural interest 
lean a summer hiatus but will return in the Fall Wa ready SP a 
at their regular time, CBS, Fridays, 8:00 | stty"to"Orrice.”’ ‘jnvestigate now. Free Trial Lesson: Give 
e ° age o obliga 
ited to 8:30 p.m. EST. Prices paid for the half- | jgqs, Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 
out hour comedies tailored to the running char- 
nly acters start at the union minimum, $525, 
call and go up. Ideas for “I Remember Mama” A PERSONAL SERVICE 
our . should be submitted via a short outline. Planned for You! 
J . . . 
se | Dow ave rte the entre sere [rc re Aa.” ea 
y eee ADELINE M. ALVORD 
This contact wants no unsolicited mss. 1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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ew writer who prefers to work without an Manuscripts typed 
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ru- be submitted to producer Carol Irwin, 30 7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
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be | WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 
ase } Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, “Radio Story Editor’? (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
00; ‘book 1 
cer $ ms., $1 10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 
wi 39 OCEAN STREET SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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By Leo Shull 


HE MOST IMPORTANT thing that has 

happened to the American theatre in 
the past decade has been the growth of the 
vast summer theatre operations outside of 
New York. 

Again this year there is a great spurt in 
the building and booking of these ten-week 
summer theatres, which use professional 
casts and production methods. 

For example, in Daytona Beach, Florida, 
a city that has no legitimate theatre, as a 
rule, a 2,000 seat open air outdoor theatre 
went into action June 28th, opening with 
“Mister Roberts.” 

The producer is Joseph Kennedy from 
Atlanta, Georgia, Loy Nilson is the man- 
aging director. He worked for the famous 
Subway Circuit in New York when sum- 
mer shows traveled by subway from one 
section of New York to another. 

There are some 400 summer theatres 
rolling now and some of them gross as 
much as New York shows. The whole thing 
evaporates after Labor Day, of course. 

But the fact that a small community so 
far away from the N. Y. professional stage 
can support a theatre, and a 2,000 seater at 
that, is an encouraging development. 

* * * 

Playwrights are often tempted to raise 
the money for their show rather than to 
wait interminably for some producer, who 
may never come. 

John S. Cobb is 24 years old. He found 
a musical revue which he liked. Up to this 
he had been an actor, and he traveled with 
small stock companies into dismal com- 
munities playing at odd locations. 
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He was waiting for another show—wait- 
ing is an indispensable part of our profes- 
sion—when he found this script. He decided 
he would spent his spare time raising the 
money. Meanwhile he rounded up a cast 
and began to rehearse them. He began to 
write letters and telephone friends. Then 
he thought of a wealthy Oklahoman, J. 
Tom Grimmett, whom Cobb had met a few 
years ago while he was touring. 

Mr. Grimmett appeared on the scene and 
wrote a check for $50,000. The show 
opened June 21st. 

We publish this to show that it is not 
impossible to raise money for your own 
production if you are enterprising and lucky. 


* * * 


At this writing more than 150 plays and 
musicals have been optioned for an anti- 
cipated Fall production. Hopes are high, 
money is easier, profits are at an all-time 
high and Broadway box office sales are very 
good. 

Producers are finding it easier to get 
“front money.” Front money is money bor- 
rowed from investors to help a producer 
keep his office going, while he tries to raise 
financing for a show. Thus if I want 
to option a play and produce it, I will get 
some “front money” to pay for the option 
and my office expenses, while I am signing 
up investors. 

The front money may be lost because of 
the failure to finance. But if the producer 
is successful, the front money man gets his 
money back plus a percentage of the play 
without any investment, or perhaps the 
front money will get “two-for-one,” mean- 
ing twice the amount of stock that the 
other investors get for the same amount 
of money. 

We know of several playwrights who got 
“front money” for investor’s auditions. 
Thus you go to a friend and say: “It will 
cost me $100 or $200 to give an audition 
of my play to investors. We need a dozen 
actors, a hotel room, cocktails, etc. Give 
me the money and if I get investors, I will 
give you two or three for one.” 

*% * * 


More and more playwrights are being 
signed by TV stations on an option or staff 
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basis. Some very successful playwrights 
have been developed by TV. George Axel- 
rod (“Seven Year Itch) and Paddy Chayev- 
sky (“Marty”) to mention a few, are the 
newest prominent names developed by tele- 
vision. 

Ted Cott, a very talented and experi- 
enced TV and radio executive has been 
signed by the Dumont network as program 
manager and developer. We know he al- 
ways starts out by getting new writers. He 
is also in love with the stage, and one of 
his first innovations was to have an “after 
the opening” report on the premiere of new 
plays. He had a panel of experts sit around 
in a replica of a theatrical restaurant, Sar- 
dis, and discuss the merits. Among them 
were Marc Connally and Fannie Hurst, al- 
though he changes the panel every time. 

Playwrights should look into the possibil- 
ities of the Dumont network, 515 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 

* * * 

The success of musicals this season has 
spurred the interest in the 1956 musical 
comedy market. 

The following producers are specialists in 
this type of show: 

Michael Abbott, 

5 0135. 
George Abbott, 630 Fifth Ave., Judson 2 
0600. 

Harold Prince & Robert Griffith, 630 
Fifth Ave., Judson 2 0600. 

Lemuel Ayers, 200 West 57, Judson 6 
1890. 

Richard Barr & Charles Bowden, 137 W. 
48. Co. 5 2630. 


15 E. 48th. Eldorado 


WRITING 


TV - Radio - Short Story - Plays - Novel - Movie 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE: 


The Egri Method of Dramatic Writing based on the 
lectures and of 


LAJOS EGRI 


“The Art of Dramatic Writing’ (Simon & Schuster) 
“Your Key to Successful Writing'' (Henry Holt) 
used as texts in Colleges and Universities 
throughout the country 


PLAYS ANALYZED 


EGRI ASSOCIATES 


2 Columbus com Circle 6-6121 
lew York 19, N. ¥ 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 Ib. bond 


LETTY FRUCI 
8851 W. Imperial Ave. Garden Grove, Calif. 


THE LONE GHOST 


The rewriting of your material; 
Short or long lengths. 


MARGARET MORSE 
Astor Station, Box 7 
Boston, Mass. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (an ~~ d ye at once, 
for consideration as song material—well send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Authors Ready For Gonperative Publishing 


but — can’t decide which ange J a, 
Vantage, Pageant et al.) Hoya Ity Scale they are 
eatitied to (20%, so or “lhe fall _ ave) because they are 


paying the full cost of = 
specialists in this field and by Keneral, backgroun in. 
tensive pene, eminently qualified to offer aut thoritative 
aoe lant We eee to save you hundreds of dollars in 
- get you the best royalty terms, top- 
eg a beter promotion and sales campaign. 
rite for free information to 
WRITER'S SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5159 
































REVIEWS in key periodicals 


for prompt and frank evaluation to: 


489 Fifth Avenue 





EENY -MEENY - MINEY -MO! 


THAT'S NO WAY TO CHOOSE A PUBLISHER! 
THIS IS WHAT WE DO TO IT! 
Crack EDITING by men who know the buying public 
Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
Complete PUBLICITY IN YOUR OWN AREA 


YOUR BOOK GETS: 


LOWEST SUBSIDY on first edition—all subsequent printings at our own expense 


¢ DESIGN AND APPEARANCE that will make you proud of YOUR BOOK 
We are looking for good novels, poetry, non-fiction, juveniles, drama. Send your manuscript WITHOUT DELAY 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave. Pe Toronto, Ont., Canada 











EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscript in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus post- 
age. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Avenue Torrance, California 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 

WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman'’s New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting sectniaus 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile storie: house- 
hold tips, rewrites, Rage Complete with samples, 150 “markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 today to 


J.. S SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, California 





ENTIRE MANUSCRIPT 
EDITED FOR $1.00 


We sort the sale-killing kinks out of your script, and 
teach you the changes required to bring your script, 
your subsequent efforts and yourself to the professional 
evel. Just send script, return stamped envelope and 


$1 to: 
LITERARY EDITORS 
1802 Longfellow St. Louis, Mo. 











“I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES!" 
SAY THE EDITORS 


The demand for non-fiction of all types—fillers, trade 
journal articles, photo-stories, publicity, advertising copy, 
roto features, columns and syndication was never greater. 
New 3,000 word free illustrated folder explains why editors 
are today ~~, hundreds of new writers why they'll buy 
their stories rite right now to 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. M, Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Holywood 48, California 












Ben Boyar and Edmond Pauker and H. 
Tennent, Ltd. 205 W. 51 St. Ju. 










































6 7809. 
Cheryl Crawford, 49 W. 45 St. Lu. 

2 3466. 
Jean Dalrymple, 110 E. 55 St., Mu. 

8 3847. 


Carl Fisher & Marc Daniels, care of Ab- 

bott, 630 5th Ave., Ju. 2 0600. 

Feuer & Martin, 150 E. 52nd St., Pl. 
3 9395. 

Fred Finklehoff, care of Charles Renthal, 
1501 Bway. 

Robert Fryer and Lawrence Carr, 119 W. 
57 St., Co. 5 8660. 

Max Gordon, 55 W. 42 St., Br. 9 8438. 








New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 50) 


to be on the alert for the small racketeer 
and confidence man who milks money out 
of innocent people—especially women. 

“Working with the FBI, the Better Busi- f 
ness Bureau, the AAA and other police 
agencies, our magazine will put the public 
on their guard against fraudulent business 
practices and unscrupulous confidence men. 

“Here’s one we uncovered that goes on 
every day of the week. A woman, traveling 
alone, puts her suitcase, perhaps her camera 
and fur piece in one of those railroad sta- 
tion lockers. The racketeer, usually a 
smooth talking gent of good manners, picks ° 
up her belongings before she has a chance | 
to say yes or no, and tucks everything 
neatly in the locker, takes the key out of ; 























EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . . that’s what | have 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 





Box 57275 Flint Station 


For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 


Learn about your prospects through my Talent Qr':................$ .50 
See what famous writers are and do 
in oy book MODERN WRITERS... 0. cc cccc crs c cr cverccccs 1.50 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


PLUS MARKETING 


Write for my brochure to: 





Los Angeles 57, California 
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her hand and locks it. Then with a tip of 
the hat, is gone. Needless to say, he has 
either dropped her key and _ substituted 
another one, or palmed it and gave her a 
different one. The minute her back is 
turned, the thief takes all her possessions out 
of the locker and sells them for what he can 
get. She has no recourse because warning 
signs are all over the railroad station and 
many detectives sprinkled among the wait- 
ing rooms. 

“We want exposés of similar rackets, in 
word lengths up to 3,000. Payment will be 
on acceptance, and by arrangement for this 
one too. Another magazine is also in the 
works. We will list requirements for it in 
the next issue. We also need fillers and 
cartoons.” 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 11 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 
Typing service Hf desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
“Tf it can be sold—I can sell it” 




















WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, out- 
line or synopsis of your 
CHIEF GHOST _—~Piot. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 





Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 








GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
BROWN HOLMES ... Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY ... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

CARLOS DRAKE... Eminently qualified to 
direct rewrites. Author, Mr. Alladin. Fiction 
and articles in numerous magazines. Writer 
for RKO and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... . Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D 


Hollywood 28, California 
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By Pat Fulford 


VERYBODY WANTs to do a comic strip, 

but all cartoonists are not qualified to 
turn out a good one. What is this mys- 
terious something that gives the advantage 
to an unknown artist, when the guy selling 
the Saturday Evening Post regularly can’t 
make a dent in the syndicates? 

Is it that the magazine cartoonists are so 
used to condensing humor to capsule form, 
they can’t spread it out to four-panel size? 
That isn’t true because there are more 
single panel features syndicated today than 
ever before. In the old days the answer 
was simple, “He can’t draw newspaper 
style,” and editors threw the strip out at 
first glance. But that’s not so today. 

Just as there were pioneers in other fields, 
“Bringing Up Father,’ “Mutt and Jeff,” 
“Olive Oil,” “Felix the Cat,” “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids,” and other long ago favorites 
sat the standards for drawing and humor. 
These strips, the only ones the public saw, 
became so popular nearly all later strips, 
Joe Palooka,” “Blondie,” and others were 
patterned after them. 

There are pioneers today who are setting 
a new style. Mort Walker’s “Beetle Bailey,” 
Clyde Lamb’s pantomime strip “Herman”, 
and Shulz’s “Peanuts,” all of them about 
five years old, show a definite trend away 
from the old fashioned newspaper style. 

Crockett Johnson’s “Barnaby” and his 
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present panel “Barkis”, and Walt Kelly’s 
“Pogo” started the trend toward fantasy 
which the syndicate buyers like and are 
looking for today. “Dennis the Menace” 
the best gag panel in ten years, now has 
a female counterpart in Nadine Seltzer’s 
“Sweetie Pie.” There are not many artists 
with Hank Ketcham’s talent for combining 
a slick cartoon and illustration style of 
drawing, and the syndicates keep a sharp 
lookout for anyone who can produce a fea- 
ture half as good as “Dennis.” 

What do the syndicates want? How much 
will they pay, and what kind of subjects are 
most likely to be bought? 

Comic strip buyers want what will sell— 
and that’s what they try to buy. While 
there is no magic radar invention that will 
guarantee the popularity of a strip before- 
hand, the experience of years guides them 
in their selection. The minute a strip 
catches on, every syndicate is swamped with 
duplicate ideas. 

When Jackie Gleason’s TV program hit 
the top spot, syndicates began to see comic 
strips based on bus drivers, cabbies, mail- 
men, sewer workers, and other take-offs of 
that TV program. These strips are turned 
down and their creators wonder why. The 
editors say in answer to queries: “I think 
I have another “Dennis the Menace,” “Do 
not send it to me. I want something origi- 
nal and different—but not too original or 
too different.” All of this is confusing to 
the beginner who gives up and decides that 
the syndicates either don’t know what they 
want, or that there are so many features 
crowding the newspapers, nothing is wanted 
at all. 

According to Sylvan Byck, who buys 
comic strips for the largest syndicate in the 
world, King Features, nothing could be 
further from the truth. He says, ““We won’t 
turn down a one-title idea simply because 
it is based on a particular job—but it has 
to be extremely well done. 

“We feel that a strip will have more pop- 
ular appeal if it is based on a character, 
rather than a job. As in other fields, car- 
toonists should draw and write about what 
they know. It is conceivable that a man 
who is interested in doing an army strip 
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a | nothing just to get it started by including | Dizect [rpm the heart Nye. > alias 
ustry. ree ge -acquain ea copies 
7 it as “must” with other strips the paper NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
ip | 123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


may be anxious to run. A cartoonist sell- 
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No ghosting or revision, but 
complete agency representa- 
tion for the arrived and arriv- 
ing author. 


See May WritTeER’s DicEest 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 











CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


SHIRLEY HOVIZI 
4855 Monroe Street 
Toledo, Ohio 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the eo ie gS writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


SONGS ’ ® 
PUBLISHED ba 
end your songs or poems today. Music 


200° written for your words without charge. 


Records, copies, copyright furnished. We 
ADVANCE 


have helped many new writers find 
wes! HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


their first success. Let us try to help you. 
tient cn raid 9 Vista Del Mar, “hag 
‘calif 


aay 28, 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY and Pickup 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose 
BOOK CONTESTS—$2,000 IN AWARDS 
FICTION AND NON-FICTION — NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. ALL FORMS 60¢ yg! one WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING 
GHOSTWRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 
WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 

ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 

cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 

For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 

23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 
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ing a strip should look on it as an old age 
pension and give it all his time and energy, 
wait patiently for it to pay him an above 
average living wage—in about two years, 
and be satisfied with the fifty-fifty expense 
arrangement, or the $150 a week advance 
guarantee most syndicates consider stand- 
ard. 

The largest syndicates are: King Fea- 
tures, 235 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Features, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Post-Hall, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Register & 
Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Chicago-Tribune—N. Y. News Syndicate 
Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. N. Y. 
Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago-Sun Times, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Nea Service 
Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Late Cartoon News 

Frauds & Rackets, Dodshaw Pub. Co., 
147 E. 50th St., New York 17, N. Y. Aaron 
Norman is looking for crime gags for this 
new one. He says he will pay five or ten 
dollars for the inked rough. There’s noth- 
ing to prevent him from offering the lower 
price for everything, and nothing to keep 
you from insisting on the higher price. 


True Adventures, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Gags featuring outdoor 
stuff, hunting wild game, etc., wanted for 
this new one. Payment is $15 on accept- 
ance. Alden Norton is the editor. 


Adventure and Argosy (same address) 
are also in the market for good male slant 
action cartoons. Inked roughs bought as 
is, with $15 paid on fast acceptance. Ad- 
dress “Cartoon Editor” here. 


Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Harold Straubing is looking for 
a few good male slant gags, girly type, to 
brighten up his book. Ten dollars flat, on 
acceptance for inked rough. 


Pocket Magazines, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Several books here use car- 
toons. But as there seem to be changes 
in the price, better make your own arrange- 
ments. They use cover designs for their 
one-shots and many inside line drawings 
for the others. Address “Cartoon Editor” 
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here, too, as everyone in the place looks 
over the gags. 


Swank (Martin Goodman) 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Bruce Friedman 
now says he will pay $15 to $20 for gags 
of the Esquire type, girls in good taste— 
but girls. More will go for those in color. 
Sophisticated gags, well drawn and some 
male slant. No place for the unpublished 
beginner. 


Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Art Herzog, the new editor likes 
girly gags, but also wants good male slant 
stuff. These can be on cars, sports, hunt- 
ing, fishing. Thirty dollars is paid for 
single panel gags, fifty for spreads. Always 
open for good feature ideas. 


Guns, 542 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. This magazine was mentioned in the 
last issue. The editor, Ben Burns, says that 
three other magazines at this house also 
use gags. They are, Cabaret, the latest, Art 
Photography, and Man. Subjects should be 
girly for all of them. Payment is a fast 
$10 on acceptance. 


Boys Life, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Andrew Lessin says that gags should now 
be mailed to the new office, even though 
a skeleton staff remains on at 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Cartoons of interest 
to boys, 12 through 18, outdoor stuff, but 
no cute kid adult gags wanted. Twenty- 
five dollars flat on acceptance. 


Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Irving Goodman now looks, and 
mailers may address batches to him. A flat 
$25 paid for good spectator sports gags. 
Keep seasonal subjects at least three months 
ahead, except boxing and baseball which is 
bought all year around. 





TO WRITERS WHO NEED HELP: 


I OFFER YOU help that is ‘‘different’’ 
help that vitalizes your story and gives you 
new understanding of what makes fiction sell; 
help that shows you how to write 
“‘as you have dreamed of writing.”’ 


Your story, with $5, will bring you 
a thrilling new experience in writing. 


Includes 500 words of collaboration 
No waiting: work received today is read today 


BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 





‘ 
GAGSTER'S JACKPOT 
A treasure trove for Gagwriters, Cartoonists 
and Jokesmiths 
2,000 Cliches, Idioms, Catch Phrases and Quips 
400 Locales 
700 Characters 
700 Props: Physical and Abstract 
A total of 3,800 AIDS AND IMAGINATION STIMU- 
LATORS for people who make fun a business. Selected 
from ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE and compiled for 
the use of those who make fun for America, CAR- 
TOONISTS, CARTOON GAGWRITERS, JOKE- 
SMITHS and COMEDY WRITERS FOR TV AND 
RADIO. These booklets will pay a themselves many 
times over. Money back, if — satis 
In two volumes, $2. 00 for SNE. “3. 50 for TWO 
Postpiad 


ERLYN L. SMITH 


1329 Louisiana Ave., N. W. Canton 3, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 











SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











NO GHOSTING 


be you detailed criticism and revision.. The s will 
ours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
,000 words $2.50—to 7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 
aoa service by arrangement. 
JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 





QUICK CASH WRITING 


. . . short paragraph 


Hundreds receiving from $1 to $10 each for writing 
filler material. Quick returns. We tell you what = 
write and send ~ - editors who buy from begi 

Write to sell, right awa ms way my free. riters’ 
Mart, 2875A Glendale Los Angeles 39, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed by an experienced typist. 
Good quality Bond. One Carbon. First and last page. 
50c per 1000 words, plus postage. 


J. RUESCH 


1415 Leonard Place Evanston, Illinois 

















J-I-N-G-L-E-S 
Can you write words that will sell soap, cigarettes, etc? 
Hundreds of products, their Ad Agencies and names of 
ota BUYERS all listed with the new “JINGLE 
GUIDE.”’ $1.00 complete — Satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE DANLAN COMPANY 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
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At Press Time— Who's Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 





Confession Magazines 


Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Hilda Wright, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. $3.00 a year . . . Wants 
first-person confessions, built around everyday 
problems, and may be sensational type problem 
if handled in good taste. Require sympathetic 
characters and a moral for the reader in each 
story . . . Pays 3c a word. 


General Markets (Second Class) 


Labor’s Daily, 720 Crescent Road, Charleston 
2, W. Va. Ralph S. White, Editor. Issued as a 
daily newspaper; 5c a copy . . . Sponsored by 
the International Typographical Union as La- 
bor’s only daily paper, its columns cover trade 
union activities and related political, economic, 
and social developments. Uses news stories on 
union activities such as negotiations, elections, 
political action, strikes, etc., throughout the 
country, Particularly interested in feature mate- 
rial such as interviews with union people, human 
interest angles on celebrities with union back- 
grounds, direct reports from pro-labor political 
figures, etc. .. . Material for a new daily fea- 
ture section needed covering such subjects as 
sports, entertainment, book and movie reviews, 
women’s news, and activities, and juvenile fea- 
tures . . . Short-short fiction with a labor back- 
ground is used, with lengths not to exceed 1,200 
words. Trade union activity should be treated 
sympathetically, but don’t turn story into a tract 
. . . Editor White is seeking additional writers 
particularly in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans, Houston, Denver, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, Seattle, and Portland, Ore. 
. . - Would like to receive human-interest photos 
with labor tie-in and “funny” cartoons . . . Pays 
for all accepted material what it terms “respect- 
able rates, usually equal to or better than prevail- 
ing rates for such material in comparable publi- 
cations.” 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Bob E. Hurst, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 25c 
a copy, $5.00 a year. For the enlisted and retired 
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Navy personnel who make up this publication’s 
readership, the staff seeks authentic articles on 
strictly naval subjects. No set style, but avoid 
heaviness and be scrupulously correct in phrase- 
ology. Word limit on these articles is 3,500 words. 
Query first . . . Fiction must be written around 
a Navy enlisted man and terminology must be 
correct. Would like to see some humorous stories. 
No historical material wanted. Article and fiction 
earn about lc a word. . . 500-word fillers, 
mostly humorous naval incidents, if acceptable, 
earn about $2.50 apiece . .. Publishes poetry 
but no payment. Pays on acceptance to those who 
received go-ahead on query; otherwise, on publi- 
cation . . . Reports in four to six weeks. 


House Organs 


The Wheel, P. O. Box 6221, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Claude Moss, Editor. Issued bi-monthly as 
an external organ distributed to Studebaker car 
owners and families . . . Seeks editorial material 
of general interest, women’s interest, and teen- 
age through college interest. Articles should make 
a contribution to reader beyond mere entertain- 
ment or straight reporting, yet should be light 
reading .. . Fillers up to 150 words used... 
Pays 10c a word including pix, on publication. 
. - « Reports in 30 days. 


Juvenile Magazines 


Calling All Girls (formerly Polly Pigtails), 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Rubie 
Saunders, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy, 
$3.50 for 10 issues ... Wants to see stories 
aimed at girls from seven to twelve. Stories may 
be set in any locale—urban, western, foreign— 
and may be about girls living today or about girls 
in the past. Avoid romantic situations involving 
boys. Lengths should run between 1,800 and 
2,300 words . . . Pays 5c a word on acceptance 
. . . Reports in two weeks. 


Literary Magazines 
Chicago Review, Reynolds Club, The Uni- 


versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a copy, $1.75 a year. Publishes poetry, 















li- 





fiction, essays, literary criticism, and artwork, The 
editor states, “‘We make no payment for material 
accepted but do offer the largest circulation of 
“little” cultural quarterlies and are receptive to 
new writers as well as authors who are widely 
known. Only quality material is desired; our writ- 
ers retain all rights and percentages on contracts 
we develop.” 


Harlequin, Box 294, Wheeler, Tex. Barbara 
Fry, Editor. The first issue of this new fine arts 
quarterly is in preparation for publication Janu- 
ary, 1956, Contents will include short fiction, 
poetry, and one-act plays. Articles on music, art, 
and theatre groups wanted. Only unpublished 
work accepted and the unpublished as well as the 
established writer will be given equal considera- 
tion based on quality of writing, according to 
editorial plans . . . Rates for material in the 
first two issues made by arrangement. Eventu- 
ally hope to arrive at 4c a word—a high goal for 
a “little” magazine . . . Copy deadline for first 
issue consideration is November. 


Quality Magazines 

The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Harrison Smith, Editor, Issued 
weekly; 20c a copy, $7.00 a year . . . Will con- 
sider articles, essays on literature, travel and 
topics of interest to intelligent readers. Lengths 
from 2,500 to 3,500 words . . . Good poetry, 
modern or otherwise, published here for $10 to 
$15 per poem . . . Articles earn $50 to $150, on 
publication . . . Reports in two weeks. 


Religious Markets 


Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Robert J. Cadigan, Editor. Issued 
bi-weekly; 15c a copy, $2.00 a year . . . Aimed 
at adult Presbyterian readers—with the excep- 
tion of one story in each issue written for chil- 
dren—this publication features articles about 
leaders and activities of the Presbyterian Church 
with nation-wide appeal. Articles handled in 
lively style, with anecdotes, conversation. News 
items should be presented in straight reportorial 
style. Reflective, philosophical articles are usually 
assigned. Feature article lengths may range from 
1,200 to 2,000 words; news stories, 300-500 
words . . . Only fiction used is the story for 
children, Story subjects should be children and 
their doings and point up some moral precept or 
wisdom for youngsters. Age level is 4 to 10 and 
lengths may be 400-600 words ... Buys pix 
submitted with captions pertaining to this maga- 
zine’s interests . . . Article rate is 2c a word. 
Stories for children are bought for $18. Pays $7 
per picture . . . Reports within a month. 


St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year 
. . . Articles, complete within 2,000-2,500 words, 





NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie 
stories. Six published novels. 


DO YOU GET CHECKS OR 
REJECTION SLIPS? 


I have helped many writers get out 
of the once-in-awhile sales class. One 
former pupil has had three best sell- 
ers. One recently sold two novels at 
once. Several have sold more than 
one novel. Two have been in Best 
Stories of the Year. Why not do as 
they did—get into the regular selling 
class? 


$1 per 1000 words. Minimum $3. Novels 
$25 up to 50,000. Rates on inquiry for 
longer ones. Enclose return postage. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 

Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 
as our students are doing every week. We have courses 
in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 
Free details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 





BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 


Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 
group on writing for the juveniles. And become 
a selling writer. For complete details write to 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Freeman Apts. Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 53-K 











CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Self-Study Course $25.00 Cash 
Supervised Course $50.00, Time Payments 
Plot Course for Advanced writers $25.00 Cash 
Original Confession Plots $ 5.00 Each 


Manuscript Criticism $1.00 per 1000 words 


KEENAN 


P.O. Box 62 New York 63 
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& 1000 "FIRSTS" 
Ss 


Yes, I have helped more than 
‘S) 1,000 Beginning Writers to make 
» their FIRST SALES—to get 
DS) their FIRST CHECKS. 

8 Have YOU made YOUR 
s FIRST SALE? 


Y If not, THIS IS FOR YOU 
because: 


If you can write grammatically correct Eng- 
lish, you can write Juveniles—and be a Sell- 
ing Writer in approximately 3 months!!! 
Yes, | GUARANTEE TO HELP YOU TO YOUR 
FIRST SALE. 


Send TODAY for FREE Bulletin “HERE’S 
PROOF!” and FREE Pamphlet, “FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF JUVENILE WRITING” to: 


WILL HERMAN 


“Writing Instructor Since 1937.” 

Author Award-Winning Juvenile, 
“HEARTS COURAGEOUS.” 

Author “MY JUVENILE SUCCESS 
SECRETS” 

Author “MY FORMULA FOR FICTION.” 

Author—More than 3500 Published Stories, 
Articles, Serials and Features. 


5927 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 3, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per Thousand Words 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 














SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.”’ (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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should deal with current events having Catholic 
significance; economics, education, sociology, and 
labor slanted for the layman; human interest 
articles on contemporary Catholic men and 
women, or groups, who have accomplished the 
noteworthy or unusual... Fiction, between 
2,500 and 3,000 words, should deal with modern 
themes slanted for adult readers. Adventure, mys- 
tery, romance, humor, and similar escapist 
themes are given preference. Juvenile themes not 
wanted . . . Uses poetry up to 20 lines on re- 
ligious, nature, romantic, humorous and inspira- 
tional themes and pays 25c a line... Buys 
photos submitted with mss. . . . Pays 3c a word 
for fiction and articles, on acceptance . . . Re- 
ports are made as soon as possible, usually within 
three weeks. 


The Sign, Union City, New Jersey. Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, 
$3.00 a year ... The popular style employing 
concrete facts and anecdotes will help put across 
articles of general interest and also Catholic 
subjects. Lengths desired, 1,000-3,000 words .. . 
In fiction, any stories of popular interest, up to 
3,500 words, will be considered . . . Humorous 
fillers, 100 to 250 words, are purchased from 
writers for $5 to $10 . . . Publishes poetry of a 
religious nature, paying $10 for those acceptable 
. . . Buys photos to use with articles; also with 


captions only . . . Articles and picture stories 
earn $150 to $250. Pay for fiction is $150 to 
$250 a story . . . Payment made on acceptance 


and reports on submissions in three weeks. 


Trade Journals 


The American Salesman, 49 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Michael Gore, Publisher. 
This is a new magazine slanted towards the in- 
terests of salesmen. Its editorial policy aims to 
increase the salesman’s efficiency and to give him 
a confident and secure approach to his job. Edi- 
torial needs include: (1) Articles, 1,000-2,000 
words, with down-to-earth how-to information 
illustrating techniques of selling; success stories; 
problems of selling and how solved; outstanding 
men in the field and how they made the grade. 
(2) Features up to 1,000 words and brief anec- 
dotes that prove a point. Brief success profiles. 
(3) Fillers such as epigrams, humor, poems, 
oddities—all drawn from the field of selling. (4) 
short-short stories up to 1,500 words. Yarns of 
ingenious and humorous selling. Will probably 
use one story an issue and pay between $50 and 
$100. Reprints also acceptable, rates varying 
. . . Writing style should be simple, colloquial 
and forceful. Selling ideas must be plausible and 
practical. Approach must be sincere. Staff willing 
to consider mss. now . . . Will pay 3c-5c a word 
for articles and features; $5 for each filler used. 


Landscape, P. O. Box 73, Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico. J. B. Jackson, Editor. Issued three times a 
year; 75c a copy, $2.00 a year... Articles 
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should deal with architecture, city planning, farm 
and village layout, highway design, and other 
aspects of human geography, particularly in rural 
America. Word lengths, 2,500-5,000 words. . 
Pays $25 on acceptance which usually includes 
glossy photos submitted to illustrate article. 


The Magnet, P. O. Box 5993, Birmingham 9, 
Ala. Thom Henricks, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy, $1.00 a year . . . Claiming to be the 
“only magic newspaper in the world,” the editor 
would like to pull out of his hat (or out of a free 
lancer) information about magicians, ventrilo- 
quists, puppeteers, jugglers. Also glossy photos 
not over two inches wide . . . Payment for ac- 
ceptable material is small and by arrangement 
with each contributor. 


Sales Letter Showmanship, A. August Tiger, 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. A. August 
Tiger, Editor . . . In the market for short artic- 
les suggesting dramatic methods of using direct 
mail to capture greatest attention and interest. 
Of particular interest are tie-ins with the various 
seasons, months, holidays and events during the 
year. Where possible copy and promotion ideas 
should be general in nature rather than suggest 
specific products or services. New adaptations of 
old ideas may be presented, as well as “gimmick” 
type mailings such as sand paper used to tie 
in with how rough things can be, etc. Actual 
samples of letter and mailing pieces with unusual 
qualities also wanted . . . Payment will be made 
on acceptance and the range is from $5 up to 
$50 per article or letter regardless of length and 
depending largely upon the interest and useful- 
ness it offers to readers. 


Movie Magazines 


Screenland, 10 East 40th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Ira Peck, Editor. Issued bi-monthly. 25c a 
copy. No fiction used at all. Buys human interest 
stories about movie stars as off-beat as possible. 
Maximum length 2,000 words. Also buys pix. No 
verse. Pays $125. 


Silver Screen, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Ira Peck, Editor. 25c a copy. Issued bi- 
monthly, alternating with Screenland, and has 
same editorial requirements as Screenland. 


Pet Magazines 


Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa, Mrs. Alice Wagner, Editor. Issued 
monthly. 35c per copy, $3.00 per year. No fiction 
used here, but presently in the market for true 
fact-stories on either pure-bred or mongrel dogs. 
Also needs short articles on all types of dogs. 
Maximum length 500 words. No photographs 
bought, but will buy poetry if length is 16 lines 
or less. Pays 50c per inch and up, on publication. 
Reports in one month. 





“Success comes from follow through on 
know how.” 


WRITE for pleasure and RECEIVE CHECKS! 


THE SHERWOOD BRIEF ‘makes this pos- 
sible. Selling writers come back time and time 
again for Briefs from which to write their 
stories and scripts. Beginners praise the Sher- 
wood Briefs for giving them an actual start. 
WHAT IS A SHERWWOD BRIEF? It is 
the know how! It is the rough draft of your 
story—1,000 words or more—complete plot, 
characters, proper suspense, continuity, action 
and background. You follow through with 
creative writing and expansion of this rough 
draft into the length story for which it was 
written. All of your time and effort is spent 
on creative writing. It’s quick! It’s easy! It 
works!—and, it means MONEY FOR YOU! 
Each Sherwood Brief is prepared exclusively 
for the user by a successful teacher, lecturer 
and author of 

How to Write Successfully 

Why 9 out of 10 Writers Fail 

You and the Written Word 

YOU and Your Barnacles 
and many short stories, articles, and research 
works. 


Write for FREE details. No Obligation! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place, Dept. A-7 
Pomona, California 








LET ME TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Promptly and accurately on fine 20-lb. bond paper. 

Includes extra first and last page and carbon copy. I 
make minor corrections if desired, and mail flat. 

per 1,000 words plus postage. 


ED JORDAN 
1205 E. Vermont Street .. Indianapolis 2, Indiana 











GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it tohes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C, BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 











HOLLYWOOD GHOSTS, ASSOCIATED 
Dorothy Doyle Lane Selznick 
Raymond Edmund Batten 


offer a Pleased-to-Meet-You deal to new clients. Your 
short short or article, up to 1500 words, fully ghosted 
for market—$10. 

Hot news: Sales on How-to and inspirational books are 
zooming. We specialize on shaping and readying books 
for publication. 

Dorothy Doyle, original Hollywood Ghost, will continue 
to turn out her expert rewrites on novels, short stories, 
confessions. All jobs strictly confidential. Prompt report; 
no reading fee. 


Hollywood Ghosts, Associated 
824 25th Street Santa Monica, Calif. 
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NO MORE PAYING FOR BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED 


, . 
' ‘ 
) $ 
‘ Send for free folder describing a low cost publishing Q 
§ program in which all copies belong to the author, 2 
‘ plus 70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. Q 
$ wean FREDERICK PRESS 
§ 313 West 35th Str New York 1, N. Y. § 
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EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, dependable, service. Approved editor’s style on 16-Ib. 
or 20-lb. bond paper. Extra first and last pages. One 
carbon free copy. Corrections in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, etc. All work proofread and mailed to you FLAT. 
40c per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE. Editing and 
typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. (New Electric 


typewriter.) 
AGNES CAMPBELL 
868 South Pearl, Suite #2 Denver 9, Colorado 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 


FREE and send you interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


of course. 
CROWN MUSIC Co. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 














Sell the Scripts 














You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill In the coupon below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
moy fry this wonderful sew 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way fo Success 
in Authorship.”” 








The Foreseen Crisis 
(Continued from page 35) 


save his own career, or of helping the kid 
at the risk of losing his claim to the Big 
Story. He helps the kid, but the managing 
editor recognizes the old-timer’s distinctive 
style in the story the youngster turns in and 
our hero gets another chance as city editor. 


My Fundamental Pattern 


This is one of my fundamental plot pat- 
terns. I face my hero with a tempting 
choice that involves a desirable (selfish) 
way versus an undesirable (sacrificing) way, 
and let him make his choice on the basis of 
what kind of a guy, or gal, he is deep at 
heart. “Sacrifice” in plot doesn’t mean 
that the character consciously decides to 
do good because he thinks he’ll be rewarded 
thereby. It means acting instinctively, on 
the basis of his character, when the chips 
are down. 

By having in mind, as I began to write, 
this eventual showdown between the tough, 
experienced reporter who is scared inside 
(because of past failures) and the brash 
young kid (scared inside because of in- 
experience), I could begin to weave the 
story in the old reporters viewpoint: 

The first news on the killing came in shortly 
after the noon edition had gone to press. A 
string correspondent in Fairview, out in ranch 
country, called the State editor, and he passed 
it on to Jim Perrin, who was in the slot. Al 
Henderson didn’t hear about it until Perrin 
handed him a sheet of jumbled information 


and told him to dress it up for a half-column 
on page one. 

I can still do that, Al thought wryly as he 
glanced over the copy. His hand shook a little, 
rattling the paper, and something coiled up 
tight inside him. He wanted a drink... . 


From here until the crisis, it’s a matter, 
for the writer, of piling up incident and 
complication which test and try the hero, 
making life rough for him, teasing and 
pushing him toward that explosive crisis 
which we have in mind all along as we 
work. 
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It might seem to you that this “foreseen 
crisis” pattern of developing a story might 
be all very well for men’s action fiction. 
Actually I use it in many other types of 
stories. I used the same approach in a 
story about teen-agers slanted at adults and 
published in The Canadian Home Journal. 

Briefly, it’s a conflict in a teen-age boy’s 
mind between his intense admiration for a 
crowd of rather wild youngsters, and par- 
ticularly for a girl named Marcie, and his 
own sense of honor and decency. 

The crisis which I had in mind here 
was an auto accident which would bring 
out the best and the worst in the kids. Of 
course, the older boy, whom Ted has ad- 
mired, turns out to be a scared coward and 
the girl he thought he loved, callous and 
dishonorable, shattering his dream of being 
“one of the bunch” and making him realize 
there is something more important than 
popularity. 

When the teen-agers’ car runs into an 
auto, the others make a dash to escape the 
police. Our boy stays ard helps the folks 
who are hurt, expecting to get blamed 
when his dad hears about the wreck. But 
Dad turns out to be understanding. The 
“reward” Ted gets is simply an intangible 
sense of growing-up, of no longer needing 
the wild kids. 

Again, in writing this, I could develop 
the temptations that beset Ted, his longing 
to join, etc., knowing I was building toward 
this point where he, and the kids he looked 
up to, would have a showdown test. 

In short, a story has a sense of unity—it 
all “hangs together”—when the writer him- 
self has a target toward which to aim. 





Vile System 


I’ve a perfect, new system 
With gobs of neat spaces; 

My records and writings 
Are all in their places. 


What neatness! What order! 
But oh, golly ding! 
I fear I'll go batty— 
I can’t find a thing! 
MarjorigE ALLEN ANDERSON 





Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 


Your manuscript read and revis by an 

expert Author and Editor. Individualized professional in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 
a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 





D 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biog- 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 
FICTION—NON- 7 a 
(80c per thousand words. Books $25. — $10) 
Minimum $2.00 per MS. Why pay 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting. 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N. Y., Box 16 





EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed neatly, 20-pound bond, FREE 
carbons, minor corrections. 45 cents per M, plus 


return postage. 


HELEN BAKER 
150 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 











MUSIC SERVICE 


By America's largest song writing organization 
Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised. 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 
457 BEACON BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 

comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 

every phase of story and article writing for tots teens. 

™m the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 

is ap re correattt in 3, publications. Not a 

“tell ut a SHOW Personal criticism 
incl uded. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 








make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 146-D New Uim, Minn. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses mas * a Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55¢ per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgia 























FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wee clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
Action. instruction; books, stories, Laon my rae poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each proper y, *yoed en ready. 
Free carbon on =a _- $1.25 to $1.75 a - 4) word 
average. Minimum 


MA "A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Ca 
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These great minds were Rosicructans . .. 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . » Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like many 
other learned and great men THIS BOOK 
and women ... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 6 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe N.P.H. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 





MASTERY OF LIFE 


~ ee | 


San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 
staat: SEND THIS COUPON-->-—"—— 
Scribe N.P.H. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
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San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address. 
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Protestant Market Letters 
(Continued from page 29) 


by quality photographs (glossy prints). A 
limited number of religious poems of high 
quality. Payment on acceptance, usually 4c 
per word. Photographs, $2.00 to $5.00. 

Bethany Guide, monthly, for educational 
leaders of local church, Disciples of Christ. 
Editor, Glenn McRea, 2700 Pine Blvd., 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. No fiction. Ar- 
ticles from 1,200 to 1,400 words; verse, not 
over 14 lines; and 8x10 glossy photographs. 
No editorials, meditations, fillers, or worship 
helps. Dr. McRea writes us that most of the 
material they buy is written on assignment 
by trained Christian educators. While free- 
lance typescripts are accepted, their use is 
very limited. Payment: Ic per word for 
articles; 25c per line or less for verse; cur- 
rent commercial rates for photographs. 

Baptist Leader, methods magazine for 
church school teachers and other leaders; 
monthly; American Baptist. Editor, Dr. 
Benjamin P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. No fiction. Articles, not 
over 1,200 words, preferably accompanied 
by one or two A-quality photographs. 

General section is interested in uniquely 
successful church school methods, personali- 
ties, and programs. Also discussions of 
church school problems, leadership ideas, 
and general religious interests. Payment on 
acceptance up to $10.00 per thousand 
words, 

Address age group mss to the section for 
which they are intended. Children’s leader: 
articles for church school workers with chil- 
dren up to 12 years. Child psychology and 
related problems; stories of creative learn- 
ing experiences in church school groups; 
teaching techniques and methods; trends in 
Christian education. 

Junior High Leader: articles of not more 
than 1,200 words on methods of teaching; 
experiences of teachers and leaders in the 
church school and Sunday evening meet- 
ings; how to make useful equipment for the 
church school at low cost. 

Young People’s Leader: teen-age psychol- 
ogy from the religious viewpoint; socials; 
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parties; successful teen-age church school 


classes; guidance for adult counsellors; $4,000,000 

teaching methods in youth classes; sugges- 

tions to leaders. IN PRIZES WON! 
Adult Leader: work in adult and young ' 

adult groups; methods of teaching; devel- SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 

oping leadership; relation of the church to | BY QUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 

the community; stewardship; rural prob- 

lems. Payment is 1c and up. $75,000 from Rinso 
Eternity, monthly, comment magazine, $25,000 from Dial Soap 

undenominational. Editor, D. G. Barnhouse, $20,000 ("Place the Face") 


1716 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. No $5,000 from Rinso 


fiction. Evangelical, conservative articles: 7 Hewallen Vacations 
2 Cadillac Cars 


Bible studies, commentary on Bible books, Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
discussion of current events with religious Surepece Tour 
significance, devotional material. Rates: 9 $1,000 Prizes 


lc per word. eee ' th a eee 
. . ou oo can itearn @ secrets oO winnin in 

Good Business, monthly, adult, Unity ; . bd 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 


School of Christianity. Editor, Clinton E. Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
Bernard, Lee’s Summit, Mo. No fiction. | sHepHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
First-person articles up to 1,600 words. LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
“True stories of business successes gained contests now on. NO OBLIGATION! 


through the application of Christian prin- 
: SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


ciples; articles about the good activities of 

any Christian business man or woman; Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
A k : ‘ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

articles presenting the Unity teaching. 











YOUR Book Needs a Publisher 
TALLANT HOUSE 


Books issued on royalty and author subsidy basis. 
We will merit your confidence with 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDITORIAL SERVICE 


By Editors in Close Contact with Booksellers’ Demands and Other Sales Potentials. 


EYE-CATCHING DESIGN 


Planned for Quick Sales Appeal, Cloth Bound or 
Paper Back. 


NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY 


In Leading Literary and Book Trade Periodicals or Direct 
Mail to Selected Groups. 





SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT TODAY FOR OUR PROMPT 
APPRAISAL OF ITS POSSIBILITIES AND OUR BEST OFFER 


P.O. Box 1646 Offices-Plant: 1930 Oakdale Houston |, Texas 
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COMET 
PRESS 
BOOKS 


Greets you at the Writer's 
Conference, on your farm 
vacation, or at home. 





Summer is a’ comin’ in—and summer 
is the best time to prepare your manu- 
script for publication. 

We tell you HOW in a new clear, 
compact pamphlet. Ask for it FREE 
at your Writer’s Conference or farm 
vacation; or mail the coupon below. 
Comet Press Books’ recently expanded 
program gives you a better opportun- 
ity than ever before for your novel, 
short story, poetry, or non-fiction work 
to be published in the finest format 
at a low subsidy, with sales-getting 
promotion and advertising. 

Inquire now about our publishing 
plan. Send your manuscript at once 


for prompt report. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. C 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 











MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Comet Press Books, Dept. C 
11 West 42 Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


I am sending you my 
manuscript. 


Please send me your new free 
pamphlet desctibed above. 

Please send me Publishing Your Book 
which outlines the CPB publishing plan. 






































Interesting fillers along the same general 
lines, 100 to 400 words. Verse, up to 20 
lines, at 35c per line. We are primarily 
interested in what a poem says, but this 
must be said well. We prefer material on 
a business or economic theme, poetically 
expressed without being too lyrical.” Be- 
cause you must write from the Unity view- 
point, send a stamped, addressed envelope 
for a pamphlet explaining this market’s 
restrictions before submitting. It might be 
well to query. Rates: 2c per word for 
articles, on acceptance. 

International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, monthly, for professional and volun- 
teer workers in religious education; interde- 
nominational. Editor, Virgil E. Foster, 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A., 79 E. Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. No fiction. Articles of 500 to 
1,800 words, sharp glossy 8x10 photographs 
of Christian educational activities in church, 
community and home. Managing Editor 
Lillian Williams tells us that most of the 
materials are assigned to writers who have 
firsthand acquaintance with liberal, modern 
Christian education as carried on in local 
churches, weekday schools, and community 
enterprises. Query before submitting any- 
thing to this market. Rates: approximately 
34c per word for articles, approximately $5 
for each photograph used. 


Parish School, monthly for church school 
leaders, United Lutheran Church, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Editor 
Gustav Wiencke says: “We seldom use un- 
solicited material. Instead, we assign articles 
to our writers in relation to particular proj- 
ects or field emphasis of our Board of Parish 
Education. Our greatest interest lies in two 
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directions: 1) accounts of successful teach- YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


ing activiti€és In any school of the church, Edited gre nage wherever needed and professionally 
e 


including vacation church school, weekday ponds Ly SE polling Pe a ae 


religious education, as well as the Sunday Complete manuscript analysis and criticism pointing 
; out in detail what your story needs in regard to charac- 
church school; 2) festival programs for pro- | ters, plot, writing style, etc. $1 per 1,000. 
motion day, Easter, children’s day, Refor- WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 


mation Sunday, etc. We pay from $5.00 to 


$10.00 for each article. No fiction used.” 
Sunday School Times, weekly, nonde- POEMS— Urgently Needed to Set to Music! 


Write clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 





nominational, 325 N. 13th Street, Phila- MONEY in popular music field! Send sample poems. 
delphia 5, Pa. Editor Philip E. Howard, Jr., FREE evaluation. 

writes: “We use one short (4 to 16 lines) TIN PAN ALLEY 

definitely Christian poem each issue. Ar- | 1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19 





ticles, from 1,600 to 1,800 words, describing 
Sunday school methods and plans that have EXPERT TYPIST 


actually been used and found successful. Accurate—Neat—Prompt = 
One free carbon. Typed to your specification. 


From time to time we accept a well-written All work proof-read and mailed flat. 
biographical sketch of some outstanding ped otenane warden 
MILDRED HAMILTON 


Christian character, but we are rather wary | Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colorado 
of using articles about living people, for 


several reasons. We accept some well-writ- 100 WRITING AIDS 


i ’ 1 sec} A complete authentic guide prepared by a nationally 
ten children’s stories, preferably missionary, known author of thirty years experience for those who 





j i act] SERIOUSLY want to write. No frills or come-on 
with a definite Christian tone, and occa- offers. Nothing but the absolute facts and information 
sionally use nature stories or others with essential to successful writing. Price $5. 


STORY WRITING sae 


real lessons. Rates: Yac per word.” Box 383 enserd, tt. 


DON’T WASTE YEARS STRUGGLING ALONE 


A PERSONAL HONEST SERVICE WILL SAVE YOU 
TIME AND NEEDLESS DISCOURAGEMENT 


Without professional help many talented writers waste years of effort on stories which 
will never sell. If you can’t find the blind spots which keep you from selling your manuscripts, 
you need the professional service of a sympathetic critic who has helped many beginners to 
become professional writers. 

For nearly two decades I have been helping men and women, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers with whose work I’ve dealt are now selling their manuscripts to all the 
leading magazines and book publishers. And some had their stories and books screened and 
televised. This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual's 
needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear from you. I’ll send you 
my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you in my limited group you'll become a selling writer or 
my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years .”? says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 























MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

he rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with moncy order or check for September issue 
must reach us by August 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











LADIES HANDBAGS FROM MEXICO. Beautifully 
hand tooled. Top-grade leather. Low cost. Write 
for price list. Mexican Imports Division, AFS, 
Dept. 12, 1999 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 

CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONSTRUCTORS—Puzzle 
sheets 11x 13, 13x 13, 15x 15, 25 x 25—$1.50 per 
hundred postpaid. Assorted sizes (please specify) 
$1.75. Black-outs (use with stamp pad to ink out 
squares) $1.00. Ruth Smith, 50 Pond Street, 
North Easton, Mass. 


CLIP JOINT. We have more than twelve thousand 
folders of magazine and newspaper clippings... 
many dating back to the 1850’s . . . cross-indexed 
on about 25,000 cards. Data on any subject, event 
person, place or thing. Odd and unusual informa- 
tion. Just enclose two dollars (money refunded if 
we haven’t what you want) ... CLIP AND 
SAVE THIS FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. Boyd 
Service, Delafield, Wis. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Postcard to S.A.S. Box 833, El Cajon, 
California. 


“SEVEN CENTURIES CALENDAR,” tells day of 
week for any date, 1600-2299, 50c; for 1 A.D. to 
9999 A.D., $1.00. Copyrighted, 1955. Carl Walker, 
Tusculum Station, Greeneville, Tennessee. 





HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Many 
contain notations by stars, directors, etc. In- 
valuable for writers, actors. Reveals script forms, 
camera instructions, dialogue. See how others 
make thousands! Written guarantee accompanies 
each script. Reasonable. Write: Edwards, 8907 
Airlane Ave., Los Angeles 45, California. 





“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints and Research to 
help you win in all types of contests. New 
$2000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. One 
year $3.00; four months $1.00; sample copy 25c. 
Robert Spence, Dept. W, 7352 Central Avenue, 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 





MENTAL ASSOCIATION! Relate IDEAS in Logical 
Groups. See Your Subject as a Whole. Short 
Course, $2.00. Unity of Knowledge, 618 South 
26th Street, Arlington, Virginia. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,’’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editers, Sample 
Agreement Forms, ete. age eg Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of ‘175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 212, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 


ROOM, FOOD AND TYPEWRITER furnished free 
to petite lady, age forty to fifty, moral and 
sober, for part-time care of motherless little girl. 
Writer’s Digest, Box B-2. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Union, N. J., 25c ea. 
Henry J. Burger, 1664 Edmund Terrace, Union, 
New Jersey. 


TELL ME YOUR BALLROOM DANCING PROB- 
LEMS; Typed Lessons $2.00 postpaid; disabled 
Murray Teacher; Harriet Burke, 1332 Hinman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


TRADE-BUSINESS MAGAZINES help you get 
ahead. Late single copies. More than 5,300 publi- 
cations—all fields. Current List FREE. Commer- 
cial Engraving Publishing Company, 34AN North 
Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 





FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; expect something Odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 





OLD BOOKS. Bibles, hymnals, philosophy, religi- 
ous themes, school. BOOK ENDS, Box 851, Fort 
Wayne 1, Indiana. 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—revealing, personal. 
Prompt. $1. Madame Leo. Writer’s Digest, Box 
B-1. 





MY STORY FORMULA—12 necessary fiction build- 
ing blocks $1.00. My novel THE TREASURE OF 
PAINTED MOUNTAIN, eee copy, $3.00. 
Both for $3.50. Will Wagner, 101 No. L, Dinuba, 
California. 





REMAILS 25c each. M. Wideman, 2918 Reed Lane, 
Dallas 15, Texas. 





ILLUSTRATED STORIES SELL BETTER. Hitch 
your typewriter to a camera and your bank 
account to a star. Learn photo-feature writing 
in time to take advantage of best photography 
weather. Instruction book. PHOTO-FEATURE 
JOURNALISM, $1.98. Cramwell Books, Publish- 
ers, Adams, Mass. 





THERE’S CASH IN MAIL ORDER. Receive book- 
let ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING A MAIL- 
ORDER BUSINESS, 113 pages, illustrated, plus 
year’s subscription to THE MAIL ORDER 
DEALER, only $2.00. Sample copy 25c. ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA—MOD15, 15421 N. E. 10th Avenue, 
North Miami Beach, Florida. 





TRANSFORM YOURSELF VIA Subconscious Dy- 
namics. Writers, inventors, professionals are 
achieving permanent success through A-D Tech- 
nique. Free exciting Brochure. Box 847 (B1-7), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home, Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan, Trop- 
ical Fish Breeders. Los Angeles 61. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


Two for $1.25 
Marvin Schmidt, 





WHAT IS YOUR “IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 
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YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE; expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. G. Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


LETTERS RE-AIRMAILED FROM HEIDELBERG, 
GERMANY, $1. Leon Baden, 2660B Green St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ENTERTAINING LETTERS and post cards from 
Canada sent your favourite shut-in or child. 5 for 
$1.00 on your instructions. Grandpop Mount, 4670 
Christophe Colomb, Montreal, Canada. 





TYPEWRITER COVERS, portable or standard. 
Clear, red, green or blue plastic. $1.00. Plastic 
Novelties, Box 7055, Multnomah, Oregon. 


FREE CARTOONING LESSON. Davis 759-WD, 
Tilden, Flint 5, Mich. 


SCRIBE—THE NEW NATIONAL NEWSLETTER 
for writers. Contains latest market information 
and other material pertinent to the needs of 
writers. Free copy on request. May Rosser, 421 
Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Get paid for listening to 
radio and television! Complete Guaranteed In- 
structions, $1.00. Business Research, Box 288, 
North Hollywood 12, Calif. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”’” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 








RHYTHM IN WRITING is a very interesting anal- 
ysis of the writer’s creative mental processes. 
Praised highly by editors and readers. $1.00. 
R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., Denver, Colo. 


WANTED: READERS, THINKERS, INTELLEC- 
TUALS especially with tape-recorders. Dufur, 
4010 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 33. 


EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


BRITISH CUSTOMS, DIALECTS, SCENE. Expert 
answers all queries. Paul DuPre, Bloomingdale, 
New Jersey. 


WOULD YOU INVEST $2.00 against a possible 
$350 income? Our booklet tells you how to 
choose, start and operate businesses that bring 
you as much as $350 a month. It tells you why 
businesses succeed and why they fail. Plus a 
concentrated list of 50 businesses that can be 
started on little or no capital. Send $2.00 to 
MIDWESTERN ENTERPRISES, Dept. 401, P. O. 
Box 3984, Odessa, Texas. 











GENUINE DIAMOND rings, necklaces. Unusual 
bargain sets only $4.95. Write: Beavers, 15314-W, 
Eastwood Avenue, Lawndale, Calif. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 54. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 





CALIFORNIA SCENIC POST CARDS. Northern 
and Central State. 10 for $1.00. Remailing Free. 
Letters remailed 25c. Mail forwarded, monthly 
rates. Mary Schneider P. O. Box 523, Oakland 4, 
California. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare 
time, copying and duplicating comic cartoons for 
advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 





SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK—EZ Longhand Sys- 
tem. Send $2.00 (Money Back Guarantee) Ster- 
ling, Great Neck 96, N. Y. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00 House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


KEENAN CONFESSION STORY COURSE. Ex- 
change for another good writing course. Mc- 
coor, c/o Ford, 222 West 233rd St., New York 


TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT MAIL ADDRESS. 
Fast, dependable mail forwarding service. Confi- 
dential. $2 month, guaranteed satisfaction or 
money refunded. Rovers Service, Box 630, College 
Station, Texas. 


FOR SALE: Fine violin. Subject to inspection, etc. 
Mrs. Bert Barnett, Poteet, Texas. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB $1.00 
a year including subscription to Writer’s Bulle- 
tin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, 
California. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS. Can flow of creative ideas be 
augmented and accelerated at will? Yes, alleges 
New York hypnologist in amazing book—‘How 
To Use Your Subconscious Powers.’’ Writer’s 
library ‘‘must’’! $2.00—delighted or refund. Sky- 
haven, Newfoundland, 5W, N. J. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every writ- 
ing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


VALENCIA, SPAIN POSTMARK. Letters remailed 
25c each. Questions answered on language, cus- 
toms, people, $1.00. Lee DuPree, Listo de Cor- 
reos, Valencia, Spain. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Free sample 
of Information Guide. Markets, news, articles 
about the cartooning world. Information Guide, 
2776 California Ct., Lincoln, 10 Nebr. 


$70 WEEKLY GUARANTEED—home, spare time. 
Simplified mail bookkeeping. Immediate income 
—easy! Auditax, 34757WP, Los Angeles 34. 


WE ARE CONSIDERING publishing a writers’ try- 
out magazine where new talents can be discov- 
ered (no fees, of course). Discussion invited. If 
you like the idea, please send stamped _ self-ad- 
dressed envelope for fuller information. Howard, 
Box 242, G. P. O., N. ¥. C 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson, 30c. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago, 44. 


SELF HYPNOSIS can condition your subconscious 
for positive writing success. New book shows 
how. Only $1.10. Absolute Guarantee. Speedy 
Mail Service, Appalachia, Virginia. 


COLLEGE POSTMARK. Remailing or receiving 
your letters. 25c Confidential. Lineback, S-107, 
College Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 























WANT UP TO $100.00 WEEKLY deposited in your 
mail box? Details Free! Aldensmith 2708-V 
Ladera, San Bernardino, Calif. 





CARTOONISTS—Are you selling to the big maga- 
zines? If not, let me supply you with ten new, 
original gag situations for single panel cartoons. 
No duplications. Only $3.00. Write to Areddy— 
Sta. F, Box 84, Toledo 10, Ohio. 





LETTERS MAILED FROM HOLLYWOOD, 25c. 
Box 2561, Hollywood 28, California. 





“PSYCHIC DOMINANCE.” Rule others with 
thoughts. (Adults.) Complete—$2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 833 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
CAPITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 





GHOST WRITING: Short stories and television 
scripts. See my ad, page 55. Will Lozier. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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It’s Fun to Share 


ideas and news about writers and pub- 
lishing; to explain how selling writers go 
about their work. WRITER'S DIGEST 


helps new writers with: 


SALES 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


GROWTH 
Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The “shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writer's general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a-word 
mill long enough to take a look. And dewy-eyed 
hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish their 
copies before they go back to the desk to finish 
their “best-story-so-far.” 


Send a friend a copy at our expense. 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guaran- 
tee. If you don't like the first three issues, drop 
us a card and we'll refund your money in full. 





















Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


[I Send me the next 10 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST at the special rate of $2.00. 


(J Send a free sample copy to the name and 
address listed below. 












10 Danger Signals 
(Continued from page 18) 


my high school English teacher taught us: 
quick climax at the beginning, slow down, 
build up gradually again to another climax, 
then sheer off to a quick ending.” 

The same principle can apply to article 
writing. To interest and hold the reader, 
a piece must be built as carefully as a 
bridge. Constructed with an eye to sus- 
pence and pace. Catch the reader quickly, 
right at the start, slow down, but keep him 
coming, start building up again, and hit 
another high spot. How many “high spots,” 
or how quickly they are reached, depends, 
of course, on the individual writer. 


One of the reasons non-fiction is boom- 
ing may well be because article writers have 
broken through the fiction craftsmen’s for- 
mer monopoly on suspense as a_ basic 
ingredient. 


9. PEDESTRIAN POINT OF VIEW. 
Most everything has been written before 
in one form or another. What the writer 
has to sell is a new way of looking at some- 
thing, what experts call “the innocent eye.” 
To a good writer, no theory is too improb- 
able to investigate. 

My first job at Life very nearly made me 
give up the whole idea of writing for a 
living. The editor I was working for as- 
signed me to check up on a statement he 
had read that Japanese babies only took 
seven months to gestate. The explorer who 
had made the claim in an article published 
in some obscure review was not to be found, 
and most reliable obstetricians hung up on 
me. Had the theory been substantiated, 
however, it would have made a fine piece. 
The more unlikely a suggestion sounds, the 
more worthwhile it is to follow it up. 


Right now I am working on a piece 
about the friendly barracuda. For years 
legend has had it that the barracuda was 
a fierce “tiger of the sea.” My husband, 
who used to be an instructor in the Navy’s 
Underwater Demolition Teams, claims 
quite the contrary. 

After seeing his contention supported in 
daily experience of six years’ living in the 
barracuda infested waters of the Carrib- 
(Continued on page 78) 














Garland Roark 


(Continued from page 23) 
he is also a husband and a father. He will 
put his daughters to bed at night with a 
delightful story or he will grab an apron to 
wash dishes. 

“When the ship is in a storm,” Roark 
will say, loading the sink with plates, “it’s 
every man to his station, batten down 
the hatches, and the 
cook to the foresheet.” 

Roark has more novels 
in his head than he’ll ever 
have time to write, but 
he’s driving hard and 
leaving a wide wake. With 
a cargo of solid hits in 
4 his hold, he can look 
—— wie =6 back and sec where he’s 


ii been. 





(Continued from page 75) 
LETTERS REMAILED FROM NEW YORK. 25c. 
E. Teichner, Seventy Strong Street, New York 
68, New York. 


GAGWRITERS send cartoon ideas for 25%. More 
for spreads. Send to C. Kohl, 313 West Jefferson, 
Washington, Iowa. 


BEGINNING CARTOONISTS! Learn professional 
way of preparing and mailing cartoons. Saves 
time and money. Two facsimile cartoons included 
with instructions. $1.00 postpaid. Cartoon Service, 
1001 East 5th Street, Alice, Texas. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


LETTERS REMAILED 25c. Constance Di Medio, 
1748 Jarvis Avenue, New York 61, New York. 


WRITER, 29, married, seeks related free-lance or 
salaried position. Thomas Murphy, 2119 Pine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOCA RATON VILLAS AND APARTMENTS right 
on the ocean—weekly or whole summer—reason- 
able to writers—a wonderful place to work. 
Owner-writer Helen Mindlin Mather-Smith, Box 
511, Boca Raton, Florida. 





LADY WRITER—Would like to have helpful hints 
on Confession Plots from other females. Lela 
Harkleroad, Box 347, London, Ky. 








Send your story to Writer's 
Digest for professional criti- 
cism by our editors. 


three-act plays. 





The rates for a complete constructive criticism, revision suggestions and specific market 
information about your own individual manuscripts are: 


Stories and articles up to 3,000 words—$4.00; add $1.00 for each additional 1,000 words. 
Poetry—$2.00 per poem plus 10c for each additional line over ten. 

Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words for “Blue-Pencil’’ Criticism. 

Radio and Television plays—$6.00 for 30 minute or one-act play; $15 for one hour or 


Writers’ Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


| How Convincing Is Your Conflict? | 
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Beginners 
Only 


*% 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writ- 
ing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
=. Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 













WRITER’S DIGEST ji-5 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


_ Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


a eee ee oe eee eee 














* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution, Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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bean, I asked a couple of reliable marine 
scientists. They agreed with him. 

A trip to the library turned up a rash 
of other authoritative sources who denied 
the danger of barracuda. 


Of such contradictions are salable pieces 
made. There have been dozens of articles 
about the dangerous barracuda. But editors 
had not seen one taking the opposite point 





A witty French crooner 


of view—and proving it. With summer, 
and spearfishing, coming on, it was a na- 
tural. Which brings us to the last “danger 
signal.” 

10. TIMING: Of all the factors that 
make the difference between a sale and a 
rejection slip, this one is the most intan- 
gible. Many people feel that a sense of 
timing, like good looks or perfect pitch, is 
something you either have or don’t have. 

Basically, that may be true. On the other 
hand, there are certain general consider- 
ations alert writers bear in mind. For 
one thing, as the saying goes in the maga- 
zine business, “It’s Christmas in July.” Edi- 
tors start planning their summer issues in 
winter, their bride books about Christmas, 
their Easter coverage at Thanksgiving. 
Therefore, the time to offer them seasonal 
pieces is, of course, out of season. 


For another, watch the tables of con- 
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ALONG VARIOUS LINES 

Careers in Religious Journalism.. 2.50 
Wolseley 

Characters Make Your Story.... 3.75 
Maren Elwood 

Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 
Paul W. Kearney 


Narrative Technique............ 4.00 
Uzzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 2.50 
Maren Elwood 
Science Fiction Handbook....... 3.50 
L. Sprague de Camp 
Writers: Help Yourselves....... 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Successful Interviewing.......... 3.75 
Harral 
Successful Living............... -75 
esser 
Writers: Here’s How.......... .. 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writer’s Notes on His Trade..... 50 
Montague 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Writing of Biography............ 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writing of Fiction.......... 4.00 
A. S. Hoffman 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing to Sell. ..........cseeee 2.75 
Scott Meredith 
Your Creative Power............ 3.50 
Alex Osborn 
CARTOONING 
i I as ic cccsccsivees 4.00 
Louis Priscilla 
How to Create Gags............ 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
How to Write Jokes............. 2.00 
idney Reznik 
Introduction to Cartooning.... .. 4.00 
Taylor 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 4.75 


Soderman & O’Connell 

Mystery Fiction ................ 3.00 
Rodell 

Outline of Criminology......... 3.50 
Morehead 

Practical Fingerprinting ........ 4.00 
B. C. Bridges 

The Traffic in Narcotics........ 4.50 


Anslinger and Tompkins 
Writing Detective & Mystery 


Fiction, Barack 66.606 ccccvee 3.00 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 

J. P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
ill Herman 


Writing for Young Children..... 3.00 
Claudia Lewis 
bata, | Juvenile Fiction......... 3.00 
itney 








FREE Pocket Secretary 
on Purchase of 
$8 or More 


Books listed above are selected 
by WriTEr’s DicestT as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 


teto] ¢ 


or writers 





MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to Successful Magazine 


SS et se eet arcy 5.00 
Society of Magazine Writers 
Spare Time Article 
Writing for Money........... 3.75 
ederer 
bea * ue in Article Writing.... 3.50 
eson Bailey 
Write ya Trade Journals........ 2.50 
W. R. Harrison 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ 1.00 
Marketing Your Literary Material 3.00 
cCampbell 
Summer Theatres............... 1.45 
Where & How to Sell Your 
et oat cacesweneae < 2.00 
Welders DER... ccccccccce 4.00 


Mathieu @ Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.00 
Burac 

How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 

Komroff 

Novel in the Making............ 3.00 
Mary O’Hara 

Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 

PLAYWRITING 

Playwright at Work............. 3.00 
John Van Druten 

Pointers on Playwriting.......... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction.. .... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

eer 3.00 
Charles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.50 


Georges Polti 


; WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
y Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid 


Name 


Address 








POETRY & VERSE 


An Editor Looks at Poetry....... 2.00 
Stanton Coblentz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 3.00 
lement Wood 
First Principle of Verse......... 2.50 
Robert Hillyer 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 2.00 | 


Anne Hamilton 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 5.00 | 


jlement Woo 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card 
_. 4 9 eer 


Writing Light Verse............. 2.50 
ichard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
aufman 
Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggl 
Television Writing.............. 3.50 
Robert S. Greene 
Television Writing & Selling... . . 5.75 
E Roberts 
Writing for Television........... 3.00 
eldes 
REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Berry @ Van den Bark 
Comparative Religion .......... 1.00 
Bouquet 
Distenney of Thoughts...... 4.95 
Dreams and Nightmares......... 1.00 
Hadfield 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
Ra _ 
English Grammar Simplified..... 1.75 
Phrase Finder .......... re 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English, Frank Colby......... 1.50 | 
Protection and Marketing of | 
Literary Property............. 3.75 
Poychiatty TOG. 6.6 000000000 1.00 
Stafford-Clark 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed .... 6.00 
Western Words... .....cccece 3.00 
Whoo tiine eae -50 
The Word is cis wide wate 3.50 
Basescu 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Love Story Writing............- 3.00 
Daisy Bacon 
Short Story Writing............. 2.00 
remaine 
Short Story Writing for Profit... 2.50 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short........... 3.75 
Maren Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing _— Fiction. ...... 3.50 
‘am 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
ollett 


enclosed 
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MIGRAINE 


Maybe it’s that ere you hestitate to mail. Punc- 
tuation litter and such worry you. BUT a cool clean 
typing - will soothe that fevered brow. And bring 
you luck. TRY 


MRS. M. E. BRINSON 


100 Delaware Ave. Delmar, Delaware 
50c per 1000 words plus postage Pica or elite type 








MELODIES 
For Your Songs Free Examination 
Advice from Experts 
Prices Reasonable 
ORCHARD HILLS STUDIO 
Hiram, Mo., Rt. E 








it's New!! IT'S THE ee nel 


The Numerical Writing Courses are especially ed for the 
—— and semi-pro writer who is Anding. F est cult to get 
tarted. Ea = Lge stresses a distinct story phase. Each 
story. YOU are taught how to make 

salable what you write by applying proven methods to your 
own individual style. Conducted personally by a selling writer. 


THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 





3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 
Toes Servic 
Criticisms $1 per M; ng 60c 44 M: oni pee and 
overall ertticiem, a, aoeain $ . Ghosting a specia 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let‘s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING ge yo 120 words 
per minute. No sy ‘hi . Uses 
ABC’s. Easiest to learn, "waite, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 300,000 taught by mail. Typing avail- 
able. 32nd year. Write for FREE booklet to: 

®g 2 





Dept. 6707-5 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 











MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed. Minor corrections if de- 

sired. Carbon copy furnished. All work proof-read 

and mailed flat for 50c per 1,000 words, satisfaction 

ae ranteed. Making a specialty of revising and typing 
k-length novels. Dependable typing service. 


JOHN C. GIBBS 
P. ©. Box 461 Union City, Tenn. 











YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading by editors of 
national magazines, used y thousands of AL writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE goed ty ys with countless dramatic plots 
for the sto’ t Ss now in dema te w 

want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


¢ Cc. SLOAN — Rep. “4 THE GAGNON COMPANY 
- ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 











tents of your markets. Of course, it’s obvi- 
ous, but it requires a little work, at least 
occasional trips to the Periodical Room of 
your local library. Don’t offer a piece on 
alcoholism because it seems a popular topic 
of the moment. It usually means the edi- 
tors feel they have covered that for a good 
time to come. 


Now they are looking for something else. 
What are they looking for? Some writers 
can literally feel it in the air. If you have 
such extra sensory perception, you don’t 
need to worry. The rest of us do well to 
make that trip to the library we keep put- 
ting off for another day. 

However elementary they may be, I keep 
these booby traps listed on the bulletin 
board above my typewriter. When one re- 
jection slips seems to follow another, when 
you get one of those dread attacks of writ- 
er’s slumps, when the whole project of 
writing seems hopeless, at least examining 
your output, looking for specific reasons 
for failure makes you feel you’re Doing 
Something about it. 





Tonal Beauty 


I love the sound of silky words 
As they caress the lips, 

Like Amethyst and Serenade 
And velvet finger-tips. 


Balcony and Crescent-moon, 
Suave and Gondolier. 

Lapis-lazuli and Barcolle 
Touch lightly on the ear. 


Some fall as petals from the tongue 
So smooth and soft and round, 

Also a simple word like Cash 
Has quite a pleasant sound. 


Lois PEABODY 





FREE! FREE! FREE! | the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHOR 


SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“TI had never written a line in my life 
before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I 
started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up 


Editor Credits Palmer For Success 


with my sales,” writes Hugh G. Jarman, 
an editor of a Canadian magazine. “If I 
could personally meet each prospective 
Palmer student, I know I could convince 
him of the value of Palmer training.” 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than *6,000 a Year 


Here’s How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate 
Now Famous Author 


A, E. Van Vogt, one of the 
all-time greats in science fiction 
and author of five published 
books, scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: “I took 
course in °31 and °32 and it was 
then I sold my first story. From that time on my 
only income has been from writing. I believe your 
course is excellent, glad I took it—it was a mile- 
stone in my career.” 





your 


Thanks Palmer 
For Success 


“After only half a dozen les- 
sons I sold my first article (to 
U. S. Camera). I then re-wrote 
it and sold it to another publi- 
cation, and recently adapted it 
for a third. The success I have 
been having with my first commercial writing has 
been due to the helpful supervision and encour- 
agement received from the Palmer staff.” 
—NMrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Continuous Assignments 
From Big Publisher 


“Palmer training has enabled 
me to put color and human 
interest into several stories for 
business papers which ordinarily 
would be cold, dry news re- 
ports. For instance, my story in 
Textile World contained many of the ‘musts’ that 
make a story. It was responsible for a continuous 
list of asignments for McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co, Without Palmer training the story would 
probably have fallen flat on its face.”—Charles 
A. Leach, Saylesville, R. I. 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or 
are you anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady 
sales? It may not be because you lack the talent 
necessary to be an accomplished writer that success 
seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps you, like 
many other beginning Palmer students, merely 
need to acquire the professional techniques which 
editors are looking for. This is the kind of home- 
study training which Palmer has been giving for 
over 35 years in helping writers find the most 
direct road to recognition and financial success. 


Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written 
manuscripts. In fact, many writers are already 
taking advantage of this present need and are 
selling more material at higher rates. 


If you really want to make a success of your 
writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how Pal- 
mer’s thorough training and individual guidance 
by professional writers will help you. Palmer’s 
unique training prepares you for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for all: short stories, novels. 
mysteries, TV-radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate ale training. Just send for 
this generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home- 
study course plus 40-page book, “‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’’ describing your opportunities. It is quite possible 
this will be the important turning point in your career. 
Send for your Free Lesson Material and Book. No obliga- 
tion. No salesman will call. Write today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-75 
Hollywood 28, California 
Since 1917 











Approved: Nat'l Home Study Council 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycam 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-75 


Please send me free typical lesson and book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,"” which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. Nog 
salesman will call. Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

Address alana 


City ; ‘ Bama. <<< BRA ccsacsicevsesss 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training 
































Send Me Your 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT 


with a $5.00 appraisal fee, 
_ and I'll have a report back 
to you in ten days 





OUR STORY is not an assembly 

line product. It is your individ- 

ual creation, unlike any story 

ever written. This is why a Liter- 
ary Consultant must study your manu- 
script carefully before he knows what 
condition it is in, what its special needs 
are and what the cost of his recom- 
mended help is going to be. 

My initial reading of your work provides us with a meeting ground where 
we can discuss the merits of your book and map out a program for making 
it marketable. When my appraisal has been completed and my recommenda- 
tions given, you are free to accept or reject my plans as you wish. Could any 
arrangement be fairer than that? 

The aid I provide may consist of professional revision, corrective criti- 
cism or line-by-line editing, depending always on your wishes and the special 
need of your manuscript. 





Before sending a manuscript, write 
for my free descriptive folder entitled 
LITERARY HELP. It describes my 


services and methods. 














ITERARY CONSULTANT winnarran Seacw. cate. 


Reference: WHO’S WHO IN THE WEST 








































